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THE STORY OF 
THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


By H. A, GUERBER 65 





A Fascinating Historical Reader. A Reliable text-book 


in the History of Our Country. 


"All the main facts of Colonial History presented simply 
yet vividly, and in so charming a manner as to make 
the subject deeply interesting to young pupils. 


Excellent in arrangement. Fully illustrated. Attractively 
and durably bound. 
Uniform Works by the Same Author : 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
THE STORY OF THE GREEKS 
THE STORY OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 
THE STORY OF THE ROMANS 


Further information regarding these texts, prices, 
and descriptive circulars will be furnished by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cineinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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JB. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S & 
STANDARD. WORKS OF REFERENCE 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


The New jpentreted Edi'ion._Rewritten and Enlarged by Ameri- 
can and English Editors. International in Character. Based 
upon the most recent Census Returns, and Corrections and Addi- 
tions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge, containing upwards.ot 30,000 Articles; illustrated by 
more than 8500 Engravings: over 11,000,000; Words, and 17,560 
Columns of Reading Matter. 10 volumes. Imperial Octavo. Best 
Encyclopedia for Schools. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the 5 Ny? if Languages in which they occur. By 
Josrpy Tuomas, M.D author of ‘* Thomas’s Pronouncing 
Medical Dictionary, ” ‘he New kaition, Reviseu and bnlaryed. 
Complete in one imperial octavo volume ‘of 2550 pages. Price in 
a ne: $8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, 
.00, ne 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


New Revised Editon. A Commies Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
<a. Dictionary of the World, containing Notices of over 
125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information Tes) 
the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Originally edited by Joseru Tuomas, M. ies 
L.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” ‘“Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” ote. In one 
imperial octavo volume of nearly 3000 pager Price in sheep bind- 
ing, $8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10,00, net. 


To those who desire condensed works on Biography and 
Geography we offer 


Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World. Half morocco, $2.50 
Coambers’s Biographical Dictionary, Half morocco, $8,50. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
714=722 Filbert Street, - = @PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOOKS THAT LEAD. 





First Steps in the History of Our Country. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M, 
316 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. 


This is a fascinating elementary history, unique and superior. It aims 
‘1) to paint the memory with the most vivid impressions, and 2) to make 
the pupil think. It adopts the biographical — and weaves the story of 
our country through the sketches of 39 of the most eminent Americans, 
from Columbus to Edison. The tale is told with the vivacity and skill of 
the accomplished storyteller. _ Epochs ye movements are made the 
salient points. It is accurate, fair, and up to date. 

** First STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR eaieen clothes old stories with 
such new and attractive garments that I have read the yoo book as a 
matter of entertainment. I wenn for it a high degree ot Po i ularity.”— 

Jacoss, Asst. Supt., Philadelphia Schools. 


The Normal Course in Reading. 


‘By Emma J. Topp and W. B. PowELt, Supt. of Schools, 
Washington, i...C. 
Five Regular Readers, three alternates, Primary Reading Charts, and 
fay mo Manual. Nature study, elementary science, history, geogra- 
by, language, form the basis of these entertaining and instructive 
eaders. ‘lhe new manual, ‘ How to Teach Reading,’ is wonderfully apt 
and suggestive in its instructions to teachers. 





Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH L..ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
and C. B. GILBERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


This new series of eight graded Readers is of superlative valuein stimu- 
lating thought and creating taste. It gives a better idea of the worla’s 
literature, and more of it. than can be found —- ton else in the same 
space. Superbly illustrated Prices, 30 to 60 ce 

“Teachers and dm wo are delighted with © "Stopping Stones.’ with 
these books children to read and to enjoy good reading almost 
without teaching, so great is haw interest.” — | 

Supt. F. E. Spaviprna, Passaic, N. J. | 


The Rational Method in Reading. 


By Prof. E. G. WARD, Supt. Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Mrs. E. E. K. WARNER. 


Primer, 86 cents ; First Reader, 36 cents: Second Reader, 44 cts. ; beauti- 
fully illustrated ; Manual, 36 cents. 
A remarkable combination of the word and the phonetic methods. 
‘*T have given a thorough trial to ae Ward’s ‘ Rational Method.’ 
~¥ — are simply marvelous.”—W VuiymeEr, Principal School No. 
, Broooklyn. 
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MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 


November 16, 1898. “ Adopte d fos the Public Schools of 
the Boroughs of MANHATTAN and the BRONX. Now 
adopted for all Boroughs of Greater New York. 


Meservey's Text-Books in Book-keeping are used with marked success in Cities and 
Towns aggregating a population of more than 1§,c00,0co, You are invited to acquaint your- 
self with the meritsof the Meservey' 8 Text-Books, Si ample copy will be mailed for examin- 
ation ; Single and Double Entry, go cts, ; Single Entry, 30cts, Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, = Boston, New York, Chicago 





FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 


..FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE.... 





By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 


Beautifully Bound in Red loth and Gold. Price, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


This collection of Short Stories will be found of great worth in Kindergarten, Primary Se hool, and 
Home. The Stories are short and suggestive, two valuable qualities in children’s Stories 


Published ay Vy 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 4 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. | 


HAMILTON,LOCKE andCLARK’S 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Hal!- New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
. 


Cogatoane Pree} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Send for one, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 


Springfield, Mass. 
KANSAS CITY. 











LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
rt 


COMBINATION REPORT AND PROMOTION CARD. 


A monthly 4-page report card—for 1o months—space for 
13 subjects. Reports attendance, deportment, tardiness, and 
is thus very complete. The other features also will recom- 
mend i: to principals and teachers. Part of the card con- 
taining certificate of promotion and the full record for the 
year is given to the pupil at the end of the year, while the 
other part is retained by the teacher or principsl. We 
recommend this card above anything we know of. Price, 80 
cents a hundred, Samples free on application. 


KELLOGG@’S MONTHLY R* PORT CARDS. 


A very simple, concise card—2 pages. Reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deport- 
ment. For 10 months. Price, 60 cts. a hundred. Samples free. 














E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, | Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 


og 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 


aoparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 


to cents 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third poi 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 
ings. 

‘lass blowing and en 
graving done on premises 


FRENC H! | Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILIIAS R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NBW YORK. 
Compiete catalogue on application. 








| BERCY" TEXT- 
BOOKS for 





The faet that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have orderea 


6,000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 
is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send sc 
to cover postaye, and we will send youa free sample. 


J.M, OLCOTT & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Sehool Supplies. 


Chic 


New York, ago, 
84 Wabash Ave, 


zo Fifth Ave, 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘The Sehool Journal’ are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICKS: 


Half Tenes, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c persq in.; minimum price, $.75 





Orders sheuld be sent in as soom as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shertly after publication. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9h St., N.Y. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





For Vertical Writing—Nothing Equals <q 


ESTERBROOR 5 VERTICAL WRITERS 


The demand for these is steadily increasing, and we are 
pre 


all orders promptly—Nos. 566, 62], 
Ask your Stationer, or make requisitions. 


26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #an" Bier ters: 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


sealed bo inet So 101 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Advancement rather than those without positions, 
Easteen Branou: 494 AsHianp Ave., Burraro, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, III. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
25 ning it West, Toronto, Can. 739 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12 


a St., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, 625 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, [anager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 














When I ge to an Agency, I invariably go to Kellogg’s. 
-—H, M MAXSON, Supt. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


is an efficient help. igen nog hunts vacancies. Cordially recommends teachers. 
Begin early for September positions. Address 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW York. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.: 








KINDERGARTEN=—.-= 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 





The Student’s Calendar 


Compiled by N. O. WILHELM 


Is one of the most useful books we know of for a teacher 
to own. It contains short 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORLD’S GREATEST MEN 


arranged according to the days of their birth and death and 
covering every day of the year. 


For 
Opening 
Exercises 





Five or ten minutes spent each morning in 
studying the great man whose birth or 
death occurred on that day will prove most 
profitable and 
interesting 
The con- 
densed information in this little 
book would cost much labor and 
many dollars to obtain. Your 
pupils will not be well informed 
unless they know something of the great men of the world. 











For Geography 
and History 
Teaching 

















Double Indexed. Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid 





BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 Fast 9th St., New York. 


R&® 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, rincipals, Assistanta, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every, Depart- 
ment of Instruction; Recommends Good 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mres. M. J. Youna-Furiron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
28 UNION SquaRE, New Yorx. 


OR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress I’. B. SPAULDING, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, or W. E. DAvis, 68 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., Managers of Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association of New Eng- 








land, Over 3,000 positions filled, 
TEACHERS ! in, Sosrioss by supolying 


Coileges, Schools and Famiies with Professors, 
Teachers and Governesses Free of Charge - 
T' RSTAT¥ TEACHERS’ AGEaCY, 126 Wash- 
ington 8t, Cxicago, 


CHERMERHORN’S Established 1985. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


WANTED EmpPvLoyers. Have filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

Ewriracy 


Wewl’ FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


*“ Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar and Conversation”’ 








to correspond with TracHERs and 








The latest and best method for learolug and teach- 
ing HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH Gives im‘tated pronuncia- 
tion and coplous vocabularies. 200 pages, paper 
baards, 4c, clota, S0c, Postpaid. Isaac Pitman 
& monn, 33 Union 8q., N.Y. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
qvery cone. Methods approved b 
‘eading educators. Experienced en 
competent instructors, Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. 
An Fo gaee to better 

condition and prospects 

dents and graduates everywhere. 
S years of success, Full particu- 
lare free, Sprague Correspondence 






















Whool of Law, 246 Tel, Bide. Detroit. 





advice on Will Power, Success, etc. 
National Inst., K. G. 128, Chicago. 


FREE 
AN AGENT WANTED 


inevery County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them to be attractive, convenient 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 
is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New Y 
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/’Pond’s Extract 


is used by the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 
DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND, PRINCESS OF WIED, 
and the best families of Europe and America, 











Cures RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
Sore THroat, CoLps, CATARRH & PAIN. 
CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, MADE CRUDELY, DO NOT CURE, 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING, 





<— ~~ REGISTRY PEW ) err TOSEPHA GILLOTTS 
OFFICIAL PEN em yepss <—<——Be ARROWHEAD PEN ) 
~sscecntiatealS 10.6 Zs 
1065 Orricia. 1066 Recistry, 1067 ARROWHEAD, 


Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York 








LSQe THE RETURNED ARMY OF 
FRATERNITY STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF atta y 
SCHOOL College Medals and Badges ay 
CLASS Seminary As Awards from se 

School Faculty, or Gi 
Class Teacher for Merit X 
Fraternity of any institution 
are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
pattern and at reasonable prices, PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Write 


with full particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 1 80 Broadway, New York. 


Only 150 Left 


of the volume of ‘‘ Educational Found- 
ations” for 1891-2. A great volume equal 
to about 900 pages of an ordinary sized 
book, full of most valuable articles and 
series of articles on education. The ex- 
amination questions and answers alone 
would make a good-sized volume. We 
will close out the edition 


At 30 Cents Each 


and no more will be printed. Those who 
have preserved later volumes have a last 
opportunity to add this to their set at a very 
small cost. It will prove one of the most 
helpful books in any teacher’s library. 


B. L, KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 61 8. 9th St. N. Y, 
10 SUPPLY TEACHERS wrth everyibing in the ine of aids in teachin 


give you lewest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
&, L. KELLOGG @& CO., EXNUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
G6! Baer Orn Street, Naw Yor. 











and 
rite 


edagogical 
or it. We 








DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 
to take. 


Pleasant 


Fer Sale by All Drugg¢iete 





THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils.2# 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 





Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
40c. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils, 80c. 

Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


aa) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


Plants and Flowers. 

Birds. 15 Designs. 

Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send ro cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete list, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


6r East Ninth Street, New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


75 Designs. 
35 Designs. 
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The Professional Income. 
By WILLIAM B. CHANCELLOR. 


An article upon the causes of teachers’ salaries was 
published by THE ScHoo. JouRNAL, May 7, 1898. Owing 
to the intimate relation of the line of thought there de- 
veloped with the purpose of this article, I must refer to 
its argument that the typical salaries in teaching are de- 
termined by social and economic laws and not by individ- 
ual desires or opinions. As the teaching profession 
evolves into more definite character these laws will oper- 
ate more ¢ertainly even than now. 

It was there said that the profession has come from 
two contributing sources, the clergy and the tutor or 
governess. To discriminate clearly the teaching profession 
from all other occupations, it is desirable to discriminate 
professional teaching from all other forms of teaching. 
We are very well accustomed to discriminate between 
the mother dosing her little ones, the quack with his 
panacea, and the “regular” physician : the physician only 
is giving medicine scientifically for the restoration of 
health. We recognize medicine as a profession ; so also 
law, theology, engineering, and various other occupations. 
It is well for us to separate and to recognize the profes- 
sion of education from all other forms of teaching. We 
know that in our American society are teachers of music, 
of fine art, of trades, of devices, of commercial and me- 
chanical arts, even of astrology, palmistry, and various 
other charlatanries, to say nothing of barbering, horse- 
shoeing, millinery, dress-making, cooking, and -phar- 
maceutics, as well as teachers of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Whatever the grown-up folks know, they like to 
teach the children. All adults are teachers in some de- 
gree. And there are over 350,000 school teachers in our 
nation, not including the 6,000 college professors, or the 
20,000 teachers of art, many of whom teach in schools. 
Just how many tutors and governesses there are nobody 
knows. The more or less well recognized teachers out- 
number the 90,000 lawyers, the 89,000 ministers, and the 
105,000 physicians, taken together. But to this day edu- 
cation is not a profession in the same sense as is either 
medicine, law or theology. There are several reasons. 


The Characteristics of a Profession, 


To practice medicine the candidate must secure the de- 
gree from licensed practitioners. To practice law he 
must be admitted to the bar by admitted lawyers. To 
preach theology he must be ordained by recognized theo- 
logians. The gatekeepers to true professions are selected 
by the accepted exponents of those professions, to the 
marked welfare of the general public. Again, medicine, 
law, theology, each means a more or less well-defined body 
of doctrine, or core of thought. Education is beginning 
¢o assume similar definition. Each profession has its defi- 

nite temporal rela.ion. Law seeks to bring the present 
into line with the past. Medicine deals with the present. 
Teaching is in the interest of the future. Theology is 
concerned with the eternal and the infinite. Lastly, the 
human factor in a true profession transcends all material 
factors. Law seeks to guarantee justice and private 
rights to human beings. Theology seeks the salvation of 
human souls. Medicine seeks human health. When 
teaching displaces as its end the pupil’s knowing so much 
grammar, or so much banjoing, or so much carpentering, 
or so much anything whatsoever, and sets as its end the 
development of the human mind, then it becomes a profes- 


sion. We may call it professional teaching, or school 
teaching, or education. 


Not Business in the Money-Getting Sense. 


These facts and principles bear noteworthy relations 
to teachers’ salaries. Professionalizing the occupation of 
teaching means raising the intrinsic value of teaching 
and the community’s opinion of that value. The herb- 
doctor receives less than the physician the grammarian 
than the educator. No one hears reputable and success- 
ful physicians talk of “the business of medicine” or re- 
putable clergymen speak of “the business of preaching.” 
The increasing prevalence of the phrase “the business of 
law” is deplored by the best and most successful lawyers. 
“The business of education” is on the wane. The best 
principals and superintendents are very apt nowadays to 
ask the young college graduate whether he “means to 
make a life-work of teaching.” The use of teaching “as 
a stepping-stone to a profession” is ceasing, and will end 
when teaching is itself perfectly organized as a profession. 
There is no antagonism between teaching and woman’s 
natural life-work in a home of her own ; there is no good 
reason to ask the young woman of twenty just graduated 
from a normal school whether she intends to make teach- 
ing her life-work. Unquestionably she does mean to 
teach all her life, other people’s children or her own. 
But the invasion of young men, bent on money-getting, 
is acurse of teaching, and cultivates in them insincerity 
and superficiality. 


Why Teachers Receive Money. 


The salaries of teachers are nowadays derived from 
three sources: the private purses of individuals, the in- 
terests, rents or profits of real estates, stocks, bonds, and 
other endowment funds, and the taxation of private prop- 
erty by public law. Less than a century has seen the 
first change from the most to the least important source, 
and the third from the least to the most important. 
Meantime the revenues from endowments have vastly in- 
creased. But all salaries of professional teachers, irre- 
spective of their sources, are non-economic in their nature ; 
they are not “compensations,” tho it is often hard for the 
business man to understand this and often distasteful for 
the teachers to admit it. No professional teacher’s ser- 
vice is worth “money.” The teacher is not “worth” 
money, but his service requires money for its continuance 
since it costs him money to produce it. The better the 
teacher the more his service usually has cost and contin- 
ues to cost him in its production. The institution which 
employs him is employing so much health, vigor, mind, 
spirit, and soul ; the income allotted to him measures the 
amount he is to receive for his bodily, mental, moral, and 
spiritual sustenance, and to a very great degree this de- 
termines the quality of service he is to give. Itis toa 
like degree folly to put a professor in his professorial 
chair on ploughboy’s wages and to put a ploughboy in the 
professorial chair on professor’s salary. 

American education knows many instances of its learned 
scholars and teachers of well-deserved reputation on five 
or six hundred a year and some few instances of its im- 
mature youths in great places on two thousand a year. 
The teacher’s service is not rendered in either the produc- 
tion, or the distribution of material wealth. Apart from 
the acquirement of commercial, industrial, mechanical, 
domestic, and agricultural arts, education higher than 
grammar grades is apt quite as often to reduce as to in- 
crease a boy’s or a girl’s direct wealth-value to a commu- 
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nity. Good literature, science, history, music, painting ; 
these do not inculcate love of material possessions. We 
are, as disciples of our own logic, forced to see that our 
“pay” comes, not as exchange for property surrendered 
or wealth produced or for service in these connections, 
but as gifts without equivalents in kind. The teacher’s 
salary is a reward or an honorarium or an annual income 
commuted in place of fees. In this respect the teacher’s 
salary stands on the same excellent footing with the preach- 
er’s. It is safe to predict thatif medicine and law survive, 
they, too, will come to the same evolution. 


Recipients, Not Producers of Wealth. 


All the activities of the world may be classified as those 
of business or those of charity. Business is the realm 
of quid pro quo ; it includes about one seventh of the ac- 
tivities of mankind. Charity is the realm where “some- 
thing” is constantly given or got “for nothing,” where 
real “things” are exchanged for ideas, hopes, sympathies. 
The market typifies business ; the home typifies charity. 
The farmer brings in vegetables and takes home boots. 
The father gives food, clothes, shelter, and gets love sym- 
pathy and care. The balance is the instrument of busi- 
ness. The alchemists’ refining furnace is the reality of 
every charitable institution. The hospital receives wealth 
for healing disease and gives back health. The school 
receives wealth for instructing ignorance and gives back 
intelligence. The home receives wealth to create weari- 
ness and gives back strength. All the world consumes 
wealth, and the final goal of all good wealth is useful con- 
sumption. In this respect only, as recipients and con- 
sumers, do wives, mothers, children, invalids and the aged ; 
and preachers, teachers, physicians, poets, artists, and 
law-makers, border upon the economic world. They make 
demands upon it, very largely, they create its tastes and 
fashions, but they give to it nothing that may be itself 
consumed in the support of the material life. We exist 
by social favor, expressed publicly or privately. We are 
wanted for our own sakes. We are accepted as proper 
burdens upon the economic labor of the world. We do 
not receive more from economic society because from 
habit, tradition, reason, and choice, wealth-controlling 
mankind does not care to pay us more, and so have less 
for itself and its other dependent favorites. 


Non-Economic Society. 


Statistics show that the total economic population of this 
country, agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, and 
mining, does not exceed ten million workers. In short, 
one person in seven by economic labor supports the other 
six. There are twice as many school children in this 
country as there are economic laborers. There are twenty 
million wives dependent on their husbands; there are a 
million and a half domestic servants and three quarters 
of a million members of the four professions of law, theo- 
logy, medicine, and education, and over half as many 
government employees in non-economic service. 

All these dependents upon the economic labor of the 
work live by the voluntary contributions or the exactions 
from the labor of the world as gifts or payments of in- 
terest, rents and profits. If these contributions and ex- 
actions should cease, civilization would come to an abrupt 
and catastrophic end. But the history of the world 
shows that the increase of inventions means not merely 
an increase in material comfort and luxury but an even 
greater increase in the proportion of the non-economic to 
the economic members of society. 


A Comparison of Incomes, 


The teacher’s position is secure. Humanity knows that 
he radiates social companionship and peace, personal as- 
piration and knowledge of nature and human nature, af- 
fairs never to be forgotten either by the “makers of 
money” or the producers of wealth. The teacher’s salary 
therefore measures his community’s desire for his services. 
We are apt to forget this. The average teacher’s salary, 
$400 or $600 or $800, reflects the community’s average 
sense of the value of teaching to its life, and measures 
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the quality of its desire to educate its young generation. 
Upon such an analysis it seems clear that all comparisons 
of teachers’ incomes with those of manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, clerks, mechanics, book-writers, bankers, civil- 
engineers, and of all who constitute economic society are 
beside the mark and irrelevant. But a brief comparison 
of non-economic incomes may be instructive. I have 
never known a city in the United States where the salary 
of the superintendent of schools is nearly as high as that 
of the leading preacher or one-half that of the leading 
doctor or one-quarter that of the leading lawyer. The 
number of college presidents and school superintendents 
who receive $5,000 or over is less than one hundred. 
But the number of, clergymen who receive $5,000 and 
more is unquestionably five times as great. And every 
city of as many as 10,000 people has several doctors and 
lawyers, with at least that income. On the other hand, 
the total amount of money expended in a given commu- 
nity on preachers will seldom equal the total amount ex- 
pended for teachers. It would probably be a fair esti- 
mate to. say that a nation’s legal advice costs it twice as 
much as its medical service and three or four times as 
much as its preaching or teaching. 

I have no doubt that the close of the 20th century will 
see this relation very greatly changed. We arenow in the 
illogical position of saying that the public service of a 
school superintendent to his entire community is less de- 
sirable and valuable than that of a clergyman who minis- 
ters to a single church or of a physician who attends a 
single group of families or of a lawyer who looks out for 
the interests of a single group of clients. In the concrete 
we are in the illogical position of saying that the two men 
whose services as city superintendents now reach in one 
case three million and a half of people and in the other 
case two million are worth only ten thousand dollars 
each, when there are clergymen, doctors, and lawyers, in 
their communities receiving for no more competent pro- 
fessional service, benefiting relatively very few people, in- 
comes ranging from twenty to fifty and a hundred 
thousand dollars each. When education has become a 
completely developed profession, no such status will exist. 


Rise of the Profession in Public Importance. 


In the average American community of culture, forty 
per cent. of its taxes are expended upon the schools. 
This percentage is steadily rising. Of the money ex- 
pended for schools about forty per cent. is expended for 
teachers’ salaries. This percentage is steadily rising. 
More than one-sixth of the entire population of this 
country attends school every year. This percentage is 
steadily rising. The average length of a child’s school 
life is steadily increasing. The number of days each 
year given to school-going is increasing. Four-fifths of 
one per cent. of our entire adult population is now en- 
gaged in teaching. This percentage is steadily rising. 
The stupendous and overwhelming fact is that school- 
keeping is now quantitatively (ought to be qualitatively) the 
greatest single occupation in this country. It is yearly 
growing in dignity, importance, and public esteem. When 
education has secured as large a proportion of members 
of the first excellence, in native ability, in training, and 
in character, as law, medicine, and theology, have long 
had, its exponents will become the predominant factors 
in American life, and their salaries will correspond. 


a 


The New York Tribune was probably right when it said 
that the people who pay in the money to run the schools 
would never consent to have the teachers select the 
teachers. But as it is an actual fact that the taxpayers 
want good schools, it is fair to infer that some plan could 
be devised by which the taxpayers themselves would select 
good teachers. They would consent, we think, to select a 
board of men and women who should make up an “eli- 
gible list” on which those possessing scholarship, peda- 
gogic knowledge, teaching skill, personal force, culture 
and high character could be placed, and from which ap- 
pointments would be made. 
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Educational Advancement. 
By Supt. C. B. GitBertT, Newark, N. J. 


Educational progress, both in New Jersey and the 
country at large, has been marked by no startling occur- 
rence, but it is none the less real. We must, however, 
watch the gauge carefully, or it will not be evident. 

The growing sentiment in favor of such training as is 
given in the high school is as vigorous now in New 
Jersey as it has been slow in arriving. In all parts of 
the state the village schools are being extended in grade 
so as to provide secondary courses. High schools, cost- 
ing large amounts of money, are being erected in most 
of the larger cities. 

One of the noteworthy educational struggles of the 


time is over a high school—whether the will of the ob- ' 


jecting minority, because of legal technical ties, shall 
overrule the large majority desiring additional high school 
facilities. It is a curious historical fact that the growth 
of educational systems has been from the top downward. 
Universities always precede common schools, or common 
schools worthy the name. 

In autocratic and aristocratic countries higher educa- 
tion is furnished to a select few who are needed by the 
state as leaders. In a free democratic state higher edu- 
cation must be furnished to all who select themselves. 
Leadership among us cannot be pre-determined, and 
social and civic safety can be assured only when the 
broadest opportunity for development is offered to all 
children. In a social state whose foundation principle 1s 
the capability of each individual to govern himself and 
the combined individuals to manage the affairs of common 
interest, secondary education, so-called, becomes not a 
boon to the few, but a necessity for the many. 

The possession of the most elementary rudiments of 
common school education by a member of modern com- 
plex society is not necessarily a boon, it is often danger- 
ous, and sometimes positively harmful. If there is safety 
in education, it is in liberal education. 

It is most encouraging to see that the kindergarten 
has come, and unless the experience of New Jersey is 
different from the rest of the world it has come to stay. 
This does not need elaboration, for the kindergarten in 
any system of schools is not merely an institution for 
taking care of little children, it is an aroma, a beautiful 
spirit, and it furnishes suggestions and philosophy for the 
conduct of the entire system. 

The growth of professional spirit among teachers is 
the best possible sign of educational progress. The 
growth in this state is indicated by the increase in pro- 
fessional reading, the organization of reading circles, and 
by the attendance upon educational meetings. The state 
wisely spends money to aid teachers in purchasing edu- 
cational literature. Teachers wisely spend money in 
attendance upon meetings of various teachers’ organiza- 
tions. 

Are County Institutes Injurious ? 


Does the state wisely spend money in conducting 
county institutes as at the present time? Your com- 
mittee does not desire to make any radical statements 
upon this subject, but it does desire to call the thought- 
ful attention of the teachers of the state, the state board 
of education, the state superintendent, and the legislators 
to this question. In our common schools we are trying 
to do away with mass teaching. It is a question whether 
mass teaching is of more value for adults than it is for 
children. This committee inclines to the opinion that 
the lecture plan is the worst possible plan of teaching 
anybody, and that the ordinary county institutes, to 
which teachers gather, and remain for one, two or three 
days, listening to talks by people of greater or less ability, 
are questionable means of educational improvement. 

Anyone who has spoken in an institute towards the 
end of the session knows what to expect—weary coun- 
tenances, forced attention or inattention, deadened nerves, 
in short, all the evidences of mental indigestion. Would 
it not be well to abandon the present plan of county in- 
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stitutes and to substitute therefore some plan of regular, 
systematic instruction for teachers ? 

The most successful of these plans thruout the country 
seems to be that of summer schools. We desire to call 
the attention of the authorities especially to these. If it 
is desirable to have the meetings during the autumn as 
now, even then they should be organized as schools, and 
classes of various sorts conducted in different sub- 
jects. 

An occasional great gathering, to be conducted by 
some great leader, is valuable for furnishing inspiration. 
Such leaders and speakers are few, and, even if they 
were numerous, it would not be well to multiply such 
gathering. Your committee urge a very careful consid- 
eration of the entire question of training teachers who 
have entered the service, having in view especially the 
substitution for present methods of teachers’ training 
classes. 

Another sign of educational progress which falls in 
with a movement which is at least national, is the gath- 
ering together in several of the counties of school boards 
furnishing members an opportunity to discuss school ad- 
ministration and to familiarize themselves with educa- 
tional problems. Such organizations are among the most 
promising with which your committee are acquainted. 
They are indications of an awakening lay interest in edu- 
cation, and of a demand for intelligence on the part of 
those who administer school systems. 

In this connection the committee has been greatly in- 
terested in observing the growing dissatisfaction with 
political methods of school administration. This state of 
New Jersey is known among the states of the Union for 
the extent to which public affairs, and even private affairs, 
are controlled by politics, and it is a most promising sign 
when the people, not merely the teachers, but citizens 
generally, are demanding that schools shall be taken out 
of politics. May the good time come speedily ! 


Matters of General Interest. 


It has been decided that it is within the province of 
this report to touch upon such matters of general inter- 
est outside of the state as are especially significant and 
call attention to the following general lines of progress : 

First—The growth of lay interest, and as a result of 
this improved school legislation, and as another, large 
gifts to educational institutions. 

Second—The application of the principles of philosophy, 
which have of late been brought to the attention of 
teachers to the development of courses of study. 

Third—Enlarged facilities in higher institutions of 
learning for the study of pedagogy, especially in prepar- 
ation for work in secondary schools and positions of 
executive responsibility, and in connection with this the 
growth of professional spirit and professional study among 
secondary teachers. 

Fourth—A marked improvement in the general char- 
acter of the text-books issued during the year. 

Fifth—The organization of the school system of 
Greater New York. 


Material Aids. 


Lay interest in education has also been manifested by 
noteworthy benefactions to educational institutions. 
There have been no especially noteworthy additions to 
educational philosophy or literature. 

The best proof which the year has given of the change 
of mind among high school teachers has been the note- 
worthy attempts at child study carried on in the high 
school of New Haven and other cities. The demand for 
trained secondary teachers is so general that institutions 
of higher learning are beginning to meet it. ‘The peda- 
gogical departments of several universities, notably 
Columbia, Cornell, and Wisconsin, have been greatly en- 
larged and strengthened with a view especially to training 
secondary teachers and executive officers. This move- 
ment is most significant. 


(From a report submitted to the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association.) 
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The problem of the remuneration of teachers is receiv- 
ing well-deserved attention. This is a natural result of 
the growth of the dignity connected with the office of the 
educator. It is recognized more generally than ever be- 
fore that a special preparation is required, in that even 
after the teachers are in office they must be constantly 
fitting themselves for increased usefulness. In no depart- 
ment of human activity do the demands of the rise of 
civilization make themselves so quickly and so forcibly 
felt as in education. A teacher needs books and educa- 
tional journals, attendance at institutes, summer schools, 
and other gatherings of professional improvement. All 
this necessitates a large outlay of money. 





A community which recognizes all this and still con- 
tinues to hold the teachers salaries’ down to the wages of 
unskilled labor ought to be shamed into a practical recog- 
nition of its meanness. The fact that many teachers do 
not make their business their study, argues simply that 
they are not fit to hold office and is no excuse for depriv- 
ing the deserving of an increase of their income. These 
columns are open to suggestions aiding to place the 
problem of teachers’ salaries in the right light. Such 
articles as the one by Supt. Chancellor in the present 
number point out effectual lines of argument. 


The reports of teachers’ conventions which appear in 
this number throw much light on the present tendencies 
of educational discussions. One indication of progress in 
all of them is that pedagogical training is now generally 
recognized as a necessary qualification of the educator. 
It is interesting also to become acquainted with the 
leaders of education in various parts of the country. 
Several reports of important meetings could not be in- 
cluded in the present number for lack of space. These 
will be given next week. 





The resolutions adopted by the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at its recent convention show which way the 
best educational efforts are directed. The association 
believes in professional training of teachers, free summer 
schools, strict state supervision of degree-conferring in- 
stitutions and opposition to state uniformity of text-books. 
Its declarations on these points have the right ring to 
them. 





The talk about the “ Teacher’s Profession” began a good 
many years ago; it will doubtlessly eventuate in some- 
thing more than talk. But all who are teaching are not 
going to be professional teachers ; there are a large num- 
ber who don’t want to be and who will not give the extra 
labor that will be demanded. There is no reason why 
the recipients of the life diplomas should not have it 
made known, in some formal way, that the state recognizes 
them as professional teachers. The normal school could 
issue a similar certificate to those graduates who had 
taught successfully for five years. Thus we should actu- 
ally point to a class of persons recognized by the state as 
professional teachers and the right beginning would be 
made. 
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Chicago’s New School Bill. 


The educational commission appointed by Mayor Harri- 
son, of Chicago, to report on the needs of the public 
school system of that city has come forward with a bill 
embodying the results of its deliberations. Considerable 
importance must be attached to this document, which was 
drawn up by Donald L. Morrill, general counsel of the 
board of education. There is no doubt that its provisions 
will meet with much opposition and the path to its enact- 
ment may not be a smooth one. The critics of the bill, 
however, will find the committee well prepared to answer 
all attacks. Much thought was spent on the preparation 
of the measure and every detail was thoroly discussed. 
The committee selected for itself an advisory council 
composed of well known educators in all parts of the 
country, among them several men who have given years 
of study to the problem of school organization and admin- 
istration. “Mayor Harrison’s educational commission” is 
prepared for a vigorous campaign, if need be, to demon- 
strate that its bill proposes an ideal system for cities 
having a population of over 100,000, and that most of its 
features would prove a benefit to city school systems gen- 
erally. The main provisions are as follows: 

The membership of the board of education is reduced trom 
twenty-one to eleven, appointments to be made by the mayor 
for terms of four years. 

The city shall hold the title to all public school property real 
and personal, in trust forthe board of education by which it 
shall be controlled. Realestate shall be sold by .the council 
only on recommendation of the board, the personal property 
may be disposed of by the board. 

The city treasurer shall be the treasurer of the board, and all 
moneys paid out by him must be on warrants issued by the 
board and countersigned by the mayor ard comptroller. 

The expenditures of the board are limited to the amount re- 
ceived from the state common school fund, the rental of school 
lands or property, the income of special funds, and the amount 
annually appropriated. The board is given no power to levy or 
collect a tax. 

The board shall elect its own officers, including a superin- 
tendent of schools, and shall have the power to erect or purchase 
buildings, and acquire sites, without the consent of the council, 
It shall also furnish supplies, examine teachers, issue certifi- 
cates, prescribe studies, establish and maintain a system of in- 
spection by districts, establish and maintain kindergartens, 
manual training, commercial and other high schools, evening 
schools, normal, vacation, and truant schools, and a system of 
free evening lectures for adults. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S POWERS. 


The superintendent shall be elected for a period of six years, 
and his salary shal] not be reduced during his term of office. 
He shall have a seatin the board of education and the right to 
speak, but not to vote. He shall select text-books for such 
studies as the board may determine shall be taught, and appara 
tus for such purposes as the board may authorize. His selec 
tion in these matters shall be final unless disapproved by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members of the board, not later than the 
second meeting after the report is made. He shall have the 
power to appoint assistant superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and attendance officers, to promote and fix 
their grade in the salary schedule, and to dismiss them; pro- 
vided, however, that such appointments shall be reported to the 
board and shall stand as final unless overruled by a two-thirds. 
vote as before stated ; provided, also, that promotions shall not 
be made without examination and approval by an examining 
board ; and provided that provisional certificates for.two years 
shall be given by the superintendents to new teachers approved 
by the examining board, such certificates being then made per- 
manent if the teacher be successful. 

THE BUSINESS MANAGER. 
A business manager is provided for, to be elected by the 
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board for six years. He shall, subject to the prior approval of 
the board, appoint the architects of school buildings ; advertise 
and award contracts for construction and repairs and for the 
furnishing of supplies; oversee all work under his control; ap- 
point, direct, discharge and fix the compensation of janitors, 
engineers, and other assistants, in accordance with the board’s 
civil service rules. His acts shall be subject to disapproval in 
the same manner as those of the superintendent. 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


A board of examiners is to be established, consisting of the 
superintendent, one assistant superintendent chosen by him, 
and three special examiners appointed by the board of educa- 
tion upon nomination of the superintendent, the nominations to 
be three times the vacancies. This board shall hold examina- 
tions at various times and shall certify names of thosewho pass, 
for enrollment upon the various eligible lists. 


MINOR MATTERS. 


The city shall be divided into special inspection districts, 
each to include not more than ten schools. The board shall 
appoint six commissioners for each district to visit and report 
on the schools. 

All contracts exceeding $200 shall be advertised and let to 
the lowest bidder. 

The police are given the duty of helping to enforce the com- 
pulsory education law. 


we 
More Than Citizenship. 


It is often said by school officials that the object of the 
school is citizenship ; and many educators have assented 
to the statement. It is believed that the earnest teacher 
keeps this thought before him as he faces his class, Does 
the clergyman when preaching say to himself that his 
words will save his hearers from the prison or the gallows ? 
Does the teacher when he is drilling his pupils on the 
arithmetic tables say to himself that now they will not be 
cheated on buying beef steak ? 

The object of the teacher is the ideal man or woman, a 
person able to understand his surroundings. We of these 
times understand our surroundings much better than 
those who have lived before us, and there ought to be 
higher attainments in correct living—and so we believe 
there are. To be a citizen one needs to know his com- 
munity, surroundings, and limited fields. 

Those who emerge from the school, be it primary, gram- 
mar, high school or college should have mental training 
and settled purpose to doright. These are the two ends 
the thoughtful teachers of the country aim at. Every 
one as he leaves the school, no matter what its grade, en- 
ters into citizenship ; the youth must obey the laws of the 
community, the young man is allowed to help make them. 
The essential things are that intelligent possession of the 
knowledge gained by the race appropriate for the age, 
and a firm purpose to do right. Those standing on such 
a platform will make good citizens. 

The force that New England distributed over this coun- 
try consisted of the two elements named above. She es- 
tablished schools to give mental training, relying on the 
family and the church to impress the determination to do 
right. A popular writer exhibits this idea in portraying 
the departure of the young man from the family roof tree 
for the Far West to seek his fortune. His father counsels 
him to be industrious and economical, accurate and faith- 
ful ; his mother charges him to remember his responsibil- 
ity to God: “Forget us if you must, but never forget 
your God.” 

Pedagogy relates to the mental training—one of the 
elements in teaching---it is but one. Let no one suppose, 
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however great his pedagogical attainments, that he is 


really a teacher unless he is equally able to impress char- 
acter--a settled purpose to do right at all times and in all 
places. The belief is entertained that one able to perform 
the first, is equally able to perform the second ; this de- 
pends on the teacher’s conception of his office. 

QF 


The Gordon Memorial College. 


One of the most interesting events of the new year is 
the laying of the corner-stone of a college at Khartoum in 
Central Africa; this was done Jan. 6 by Lord Cromer. 
Its name is The Gordon Memorial College, and is in 
memory of one of the bravest men that ever lived. The 
old practice was to put up a stone monument; Egypt is 
full of these; the new practice is to put up institutions 
for the benefit of children and youth. 

There are some good things said of this enterprise : 
the attempt will be to create a self-governing people : 
the main course of study will concern agriculture, engin- 
eering, and all other useful arts. This is indeed an im- 
provement ; fifty years ago, it would have heen thought 
most essential to teach Latin and Greek. Four months 
after the capture of the Soudan a college is founded ; 


the world moves. 
GF 


Nature Study. 


The appearance of nature study among the things to 
be learned in school, does not seem to have aroused the 
opposition that manual training met. The old curriculum 
had been broken into; its advocates saw that changes 
were inevitable and they ceased to oppose. In many 
schools heretofore some botany and zoology had been un- 
dertaken ; these with some other subjects are grouped un- 
der the new title. 

Most normal schools have placed nature study among 
the subjects to be taken up by those preparing to be teach- 
ers. Inthe Philadelphia normal school, for example, 
plants, fruits, ferns, growth of seeds, buds, etc., are care- 
fully studied ; insects, as,the locust, beetle, spider ; fishes 
and birds, are watched and written about. All of this is 
to prepare the teachers to lead in a similar work in the 
school of practice. 

Children should study plants and animals in like man- 
ner, keep a record of the weather ; make excursions, visit- 
ing quarries and gathering specimens of the rocks, miner- 
als, and soils. It is not expected that the pupils will obtain 
much information, but that they will be trained to see, 
and obtain some idea of the office of the weather, the at- 
mosphere, the soil and water on life. 

An important question is whether this study of miner- 
als, plants, and animals does not lessen the amount of 
study to be given to numbers and language. Several years 
ago, a principal of a primary school in New York protested 
strongly against any addition to the studies, on the ground 
that 750 of the 1,000 in attendance got no more educa- 
tion than was obtained there; hence the importance of 
pressing hard on language and numbers. But that same 
principal now declares that the important thing is to have 
this 750 go out with desire to know more about the world 
in, which they live. Here isa neglected field of inquiry : 
How many out of the 750 will throw down their books when 
they leave school and do no more investigating and 
thinking ? 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A New Year’s Gift. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of Santa 
Monica, Cal., in accordance with a promise made last summer, 
has conveyed to the city of Cambridge, as a New Year’s gift, 
the Cambridge manual training school. The building was 
erected and equipped by Mr. Rindge ten years ago, at a cost 
of $75,000. The school will be maintained by the city, for boys 
alone, under the present corps of teachers. It is a model of 
its kind. Prin. Morse has had hundreds of visitors from other 
cities, planning for manual training schools, and many such have 
been modeled on the one in Cambridge. 

Besides the manual training school, Mr. Rindge has given 
the city a beautiful public library which cost $100,000; a mag- 
nificent city hall, which cost $200,000; and the large tract of 
land, on which stand the library, manual training school, city 
hall, and English high school. 

The following officers were elected for the year: F. L. Burk, 
of Santa Barbara, president; Mrs. Fitzgerald, San Francisco, 
secretary; F. K. Barthel, San Jose, assistant secretary; F 
Bunker, Santa Rosa, railroad secretary; Philip Prior, San 
Francisco, treasurer. 


California Text-Books Condemned. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Since December, 1897, when the state 
teachers’ association mildly said that the state’s text-books did 
not meet the requirements of the schools, the opposition to the 
books has been constantly growing. As the new year opens, 
a strong attempt will be made to have the books at least re- 
vised, if not taken entirely out of the control of the state. It 
is claimed that the books are antiquated, written and illustrated 
by amateurs, poorly ype on poor paper, and cheaply bound. 
The arrangement of the history is totally without regard to 
chronology, the grammar is a mixture of every part of the Eng- 
lish language, the rules and definitions in some of the books are 
totally unsuited for the age of the children for which they are 
intended. Such are a few of the criticisms made. The De- 
velopments of the situation will be watched with interest. 


Supt. Balliet on the Art Idea. 


Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, spoke to the teachers of Boston 
university recently on “The Art Idea in Education.” He re- 
gretted the wrong conceptions that obtained concerning art and 
art education, and the narrow idea that the study of drawing 
was art education itself. Continuing, he said 

“ There are at least there different lines of art education possi- 
ble to-day in all good public schools. These are drawing, music, 
and literature, and the last two develop the art sense of children 
quite as effectively as thefirst. Any one of these three arts ap- 
peals to the pupil in a different way from the other two. It does 
not follow, therefore, that because a child has no talent for 
drawing his art sense is neglected if he studies music or liter- 
ature instead. Most children can be taught the elements of all. 

Another false conception of art education now prevalent in 
public schools is that the main object is to have children pro- 
duce something beautiful. This is important, but it is im- 
mensely more —— that children be trained to appreciate 
what they see. This can be accomplished effectively by hav- 
ing them study photographs which are good reproductions of 
great works of art, such as paintings, sculpture, or casts and 
architecture. This truth is just coming to be recognized. The 
movement to lecorate school-rooms with such works of art 
meets the needs of the schools only in small part, since what 
is really needed is a collection of such reproductions in each 
school, selected solely with a view to class instruction. 

“Children’s literary taste is developed not by having them 
write compositions, but by having them read the great master- 
pieces of literature. The teaching of drawing alone does little 
more to develop the art sense in childrem than the teaching of 
composition does to develop literary taste. Every child should 
be trained to write good English, as a means of expressing his 
thought; in like manner he should be trained to draw with 
sufficient facility to express himself in the language of draw- 
ing. This has been aptly called “ graphic drawing.” In both 
cases there should be an effort made to have this training in 
expression lead up to the beautiful in art. 


Examination for Substitute Teachers. 


An examination of applicants for licenses as substitute 
teachers in the elementary schools of the city of .New York 
will be conducted by the board of examiners on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1899, commencing at 9:30 A. M., at public school No. 1, 
corner Catherine and Henry streets. 

Each applicant must be at least eighteen years of age. 

The examination will consist of a written and an oral exam- 
ination in the studies of the elementary public schools. 

College graduates and holders of first and second-grade 
county commissioners’ certificates may be exempted from the 
written examination. f 

Substitute licenses are granted only for a period of ‘six 
months, and entitle the holders to render only substitute ser- 
vice. They do not entitle the holders to appointment in the 


egular corps of teachers. 
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New York City. 


The central board held a four-minute session last Wednes- 
day and settled two matters. $10,000 was transferred from the 
Brooklyn janitors’ fund to the teachers’ salary fund. The other 
matter was the election of a temporary president of the board 
to serve until the reorganization next month. J. Edward Swan- 
strom, the vice-president, was elected temporary president. 


Mr. Agar Replies to the Mayor. 


Commissioner Agar has sent an open letter to the mayor in 
reply to the latter’s communication to the members of the bor- 
ough boards urging them to provide accommodations for all 
a in the greater city. Mr. Agar’s letter is in part as fol- 
ows: 


“Tt is encouraging to learn that you have granted in January, 1899, a 
request earnestly made in January, 1898, by our borough schoo board ; 
for so great was the need of schools for our children, so horrible the results 
of neglecting them for twelve months, that we earnestly besought you 
and yours not to let any building contracts lapse, not to let the corpora- 
tion counsel delay proceedings to acquire sites, not to deny us the pro- 
ceeds of bonds authorized by the legislature for sites and buildings. 

‘* But you and you alone are responsible for the delays of the past twelve 
months. And believe me, Mr. Mayor, it is not courageous for you to shi 
the resp¢ > fl You owe it to your office to act and to act according 
to a loftier mode: : : 

‘““In conclusion, let me remind you that the board of education or the 
borough school boards have nothing to do with the condemnation pro- 
ceedings, except to authorize them. Your able legal adviser has entire 
conduct of these proceedings. — 

“We authorized many proceedings in 1897, and he has delayed most of 
these for over a year in spite of our protests. If you can force him to ac- 
tion do so. We have tried in vain.” 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


Mayor Van Wyck appointed Vernon M. Davis on Monday 
to succeed Otto T. Bannard, resigned, as a member of the bor- 
ough board. Mr. Davis was formerly an assistant district at- 
torney. 








Borough Board Meeting. 


The borough board meeting last Wednesday definitely settled 
the question of control of the city’s educational majority. The 
Democrats have a clear majority, and will control both the bor- 
ough board and the central board. With a city government in 
harmony with the board, it is to be hoped and expected that the 
long delayed school buildings will be erected, and the sala 
question definitely settled. The borough board placed E. El- 
lery Anderson in the chair as temporary presiding officer. An 
election of temporary president, to serve a month, was ordered. 
Commissioner Adams nominated Mr. Little, and Mr. Agar 
nominated Mr. Anderson. On thesecond ballot Mr. Little was 
elected, thus convincing the doubters of the Democratic major- 
ity. Mr. Little was escorted to the chair, and made a short 
speech. He said in part: 


“‘ Just a few words regarding school accommodation. ‘The public as 
well as the members of this board are interested in this question My 
own views are that every child is entitled to receive a primary education 
before the school funds are used for the purpose of giving a higher edu- 
cation to the few. ; . 

For a number of years at the opening of the schools this board has had 
to meet the criticism of the press and the public, because of — that 
10,000 or 20,000 or 30,000 children could not be admitted to the public 
schools, for want of accommodation. Yet during the last_two years, not- 
withstanding this lack of accommodation, two grammar schools have been 
diverted from their original use and devoted to high schools. More than 
that, whereas the by-laws previously made provision for a maximum seat- 
ing capacity for seventy-five in primary classes and sixty in grammar 
classes, the by-laws have been changed, limiting these accommodations, 
except in rare cases, to fifty in the primary and forty in the grammar. 
No one will question the desirability of smaller c if itcan be done 
and still give an education to oy | one entitled thereto. Butshall a por- 
tion of the children of the city be deprived of the possibility of any educa- 
tion for such a purpose? ‘ . 

“There are in this borough more than 4,000 class-rooms now in use in 
the schools. From five to ten extra seats in each room would provide ac- 
commodations for 25,000 to 80,000 more scholars, and without other ex- 

mse to the city than desks and supplies. Should this not be done so 
ong as there is a child seeking admission to the schools?” 


REWARD OF FOURTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE, 


The board then passed a resolution providing that all teach- 
ers who have completed or shall hereafter complete fourteen 
years of service and who are receiving at that time less than 
$750, shall be _ $750 plus whatever they are receiving for 
teaching mixed or boys’ classes. Commissioner Miles M. 
— was elected to the central board to succeed Jacob W. 

ack. 





Brooklyn. 


The court of appeals on Tuesday affirmed the decision of the 
two lower courts in the suit for a peremptory mandamus to 
compel the central board to pay to the prey board $320,000 
that should have been apportioned to it on July 1. There is a 
string to this award, however, which practically nullifies it. The 
court holds that in accordance with a provision of the charter 
that in case the amount collected from any borough, which was 
available for the use of the city in 1898, should be more or less 
than its due proportion of the city’s expenses for the year, then 
the excess or deficit should be equalized in the following year, 
the municipal assembly has the power to charge this amount 
against Brooklyn’s budget for 1899, the mew | thus gained be- 
ing distributed among the boroughs that suffer temporarily by 
this decision. 
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Great Educational Conventions. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The forty-fifth annual convention at 
Springfield was a record breaker in point of attendance. Over 
1,500 Illinois teachers were present when Governor Tanner 
made his address of welcome. President J. H. Collins in his 
annual address urged the association to continue the efforts to 
secure the passage of needed school laws. He commended the 
study of the sociological conditions surrounding pupils, with a 
view to securing greater harmony between home and school. 
His suggestion that a system of state examinations of teachers 
should be secured was received with much applause. The cer- 
tificates of a state board, he said, ought to be good in every 
county in the state. 

The Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding, bishop of Peoria, declared 
that the free schoo] system of the country was the greatest in 
the world, and urged the teachers to constantly seek to perfect 
it. Todo this the teacher’s thoughts must be more and more 
centered on education. The teacher is the school; character 
is primary, and knowledge is secondary, 

The school board section placed itself on record as holding 
that the state tax levy of three per cent. for building purposes 
and two per cent. for maintenance of schools is inadequate for 
the needs of Illinois. Mr. P. V. Castle, of Austin. showed that 
while in 1882 this levy was equivalent to $5 per capita in the 
school population, now it was less than $1, owing to the in- 
creased population and decreased assessed valuation. The as- 
sociation later authorized the school board section to act for it 
in the matter of the tax levy. In accordance with this instruc- 
tion, a resolution was passed to petition the legislature to amend 
the school law so that the limitation for educational purposes 
may be increased to 2% per cent. in all districts which are con- 
ducting graded schools comprising eight grades, or in connec- 
tion with high schools, and that the boards of directors and 
boards of education thruout the state be urged to co-operate 
with the state association in its efforts to secure such legisla- 
tion, 

The Bogus College Question. 


In the college section Pres. Henry Wade Rogers, of North- 
western university, made a stirring address on “ The Regulation 
of College Degrees in Illinois.” He said: 

“Under the laws of this state there has developed and flour- 
ished the National university, with headquarters in the city of 
Chicago. This institution has not only brought disgrace upon 
this commonwealth, but it has discredited American degrees in 
Europe and Asia, and been publicly denounced in the British 
parliament. It exists on paper, has no standing whatever 
in any educational institution in the world. And yet, as the 
London press has stated, it has had ‘ the insolence to nominate 
agents to carry on its scandalous traffic in foreign countries, 
and has scattered its degrees over England, Germany, and 
India, for a money compensation.’ A paper published in Ger- 
many has discussed the matter under the head ‘American Di- 
ploma Swindlers.’ The board of administration of Oxtord uni- 
versity has called public attention to the misdemeanor of which 
the so-called ‘chancellor’ of this so-called national university 
is guilty in ating ot doctor’s diplomas for money. 

‘** The learned head of this diploma mill, when written to as to 
what it would be necessary for the writer to do to obtain a de- 
gree, replied after the manner which is pursued by dealers in 
job lots: ‘Trusting to receive your order by return mail, I am, 
etc.’ What areflection upon this great state that an institution 
should be able to exist under the protection of its laws from 
which a doctor’s degree can be ‘ ordered’ as you would order 
so much bacon and eggs! 

“Written to by a member of the English government, who 
made inquiry as to his right to grant degrees, this ‘chancellor’ 
of the exchequer for the National university replied: ‘The 
university is a regularly chartered institution, and so far as that 
goes, in the absence of any law to the contrary, has as much 
right to grant degrees as the University of Oxford or Cambridge 
or any in this country.’” 

Dr. Rogers then spoke of a number of other schools in Chi- 
cago which confer worthless degrees in law, medicine, and den- 
tistry. His address bore fruit in the shape of a ony presi- 
dent’s committee to go before the legislature and work for the 
establishment of a commission which shall have the power to 
withdraw the charter of any institution not up to the standard 
which the commission shall adopt. Following is the com- 
mittee: 

Henry Wade Rogers, Northwestern university ; Pres. Nash, 
Lombard university; A.S. Draper, Illinois State university ; 
John H. Finley, Knox college; C. A. Blanchard, Wheaton uni- 
versity ; E. M. Smith, Illinois Wesleyan university; A. K. De- 
blois, Shurtleff college; Pres. Ruthrauth, Lutheran college, 
Carthage; Pres. Turner, Lincoln college; Prof..W. R. Bridg- 
man, Lake Forest university. 


Needs of the Hour. 
Pres. James H. Canfield, of the Ohio State university, in the 


principals’ section, summed up the chief educational needs of 
the hour as follows: 

1. A system of education, a state system, and a widespread 
4nd intelligent comprehension and acceptance of this system, 
closer organization with some authority that falls short of dic- 
tation—sufficient central authority, to gather all that is good and 
make it tenfold more effective because of the union. 

2. A much keener recognition among the people at large of 
the place and value of expert knowledge in educational affairs. 

3. Competent supervision, both state and local. Every state 
in the Union ought to put the best man possible in the super- 
intendent’s chair and put him there without regard to party af- 
filiations or party assessments or party campaign, and keep him 
there until it is sure of getting a Botier man. People and par- 
ties must come to feed that we can get along very well—as we 
have been getting along very well—with respectable mediocrity 
in other official positions; but that‘it takes a full-sized man and 
a grand man to marshal the armies of youth.” 

Prof. Kroh, of the Chicago normal, presided at the physical 
training section. Dr. Hartung, of Chicago, lectured on the de- 
fects and deformities resulting from school life, and suggested 
means of remedying each. Dr. Cohn Scott also gave an ad- 
dress, and Miss Julia Culver conducted a round table. 














Supt. E. G. Cooley, La Grange, member-elect of the executive 
committee of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 


In the county superintendent’s section J. H. Freeman, of 
Springfield, presided. Prof. James Kirk, of Carbondale, led 
the discussion on the best methods of making the institute 
profitable. 

Pres. John W. Cook, of the state normal university, opened 
the discussion of the school’s duty with regard to the improve- 
ment of community life. Pres. D. B. Parkinson, of the South- 
ern Illinois normal university, and Supt. E. A. Gastman, of 
Decatur followed. : 


The Culture Value of Reading. 


Supt. Homer H. Kingsley, of Evanston, urged that pupils be 
given clean books and papers to read that would keep them in 
touch with the world. Discussions should be held on the im- 
portant events of the day. 

Miss Katherine L. Sharp, director of the library school of 
the University of Illinois, spoke on the practical use of the pub- 
lic library. State Supt. Alfred Bayliss urged the extension of 
the library idea to all the schools of the state. 


Resolutions and New Officers. 


Several important resolutions were adopted by the associa- 
tion, among them the following: 

Resolved, That the obligations of the state require an ade- 

uate provision by means of normal schools for the training of 
the teachers employed in the public schools of the state. The 
idea of free schools can only be carried out by a superior edu- 
cation at the expense of the state of the men and women who 
are to be its leaders in education and other work. In view of 
these principles we pledge our hearty support to the free school 
system of the state, includirg its normal schools, and to its 
state university. 

Resolved, That if the trustees of the University of Illinois can 
see their way to furnishing instruction in the summer meetings 
we believe it would furnish opportunity for many teachers to 
till further prepare themselves for the*r work. 
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Resolved, That we reaffirm our conviction and renew our re- 
commendation that the state of Illinois should enact a law per- 
mitting school authorities to provide text-books free for all pu- 
pils, and we declare ourselves irreconcilably opposed to state 
uniformity of text-books. 

Resolved, That this association indorses the action of the col- 
lege section in approving the recommendations in favor of state 
supervision of degree-con erring institutions made by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, April 
I, 1898, and in appointing a committee to take steps to secure 
the necessary legislation to make the same effective in the state 
of Illinois. 











Supt. A. G. Lane, of Chicago, President-elect of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Associate-Supt. Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, was elected 
president. The three vice-presidents for 1899 are J. D. Shoop, 
of Paris, A. W. Greenbaum, of West Aurora, and O. J. Barnum, 
of Paxton. Joel M. Bowlby, of Metropolis, was re-elected sec- 
retary, W. R. Hatfield, of Pittsfield, treasurer, and W. C. 
Payne, of Hinsdale, railroad secretary. 5S. G. Cooley, of La 
Grange, was chosen as the new member of the executive com- 
mittee, and Alfred Kirk, of Chicago; C. W. Groves, of Dixon, 
J. A. Mercer, of Peoria; Rose A. Marion, of East St. Louis, 
and B. B. Hood, of Sparta, were elected directors. 


WF 
The Indiana Meeting. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Prof. Francis M. Stalker, of the state 
normal school, made his inaugural address as president of the 
state teachers’ association, on * The Best Education.” He said 
that the mission of education was to make men and women. 
Education should not be essentially domestic, nor social, nor 
commercial, nor industrial, nor sectarian, nor military. Man- 
hood includes all of these, and so must education. 

“With sucha theory of life,” said the speaker, “with such 
a government, and with such a type of manhood as our ideal, 
education is not only a big problem, but a serious one. It de- 
mands at once students who have a large grasp of life and its 
principles. It demands men and women who cansee the whole 
process fitted down over the range of life. The student of edu- 
cation has a threefold problem before him. If he works out a 
science of education he must first be a student of consciousness, 
He must know consciousness from the internal analytic side, 
for in this way may he discover the laws of growth. He must 
also know consciousness as manifested to life everywhere, for 
in this way he sees the conditions of growth and concrete illus- 
trations of the process. He must understand life in the past 
and in the present in all the formsin which it shows itself. He 
must understand the complex consciousness of humanity as it 
has come up out of the simple life of the race, and he must see 
in each individual: the counterpart of this process. The real 
study of consciousness from the internal analytic side consti- 
tutes the science of psychology, whatever these other processes 
may be denominated. 

“We talk a great deal of truth, and beauty, and goodness in 
education. But truth that does not make free must be error; 
beauty that is not the measure of that truth that makes free and 
that does not stimulate to performing is not beauty ; and good- 
ness that dies with resolution at the threshold of execution is 
of no avail in character. The practical education will make 
artists instead of artisans; dreamers that are also doers; men 
that will fill places in life. To these ends the body must be 
brought into play. 

“The kindergarten has the proper conception, and the idea 
should not stop with the kindergarten. Even when the kinder- 
garten becomes a part of our school system, as it should, unless 
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the thought is carried forward the work will be useless. The 
surplus energy that cannot be suppressed in straight rows and 
folded hands needs to be directed so that it will aid in the pro- 
cess of education. 

“ Manual training should begin where the kindergarten leaves 
off and should continue thru the high school. The work should 
be for boys and girls. It should be given one half the school 
time and should be under the direction of trained teachers who 
understand the whole problem of education. It may be that 
by and by this kind of work would throw light on the whole 
problem and perhaps dictate the whole course. Longer days 
and longer terms would come from the demand of the children, 
and the street question and the curfew would be heard no more. 

‘The schools would at once become more practical and more 
joyous. The child would be thrown on his own resources. He 
would be required to take the initiative, and would learn to 
think on his feet. His individuality would be preserved and 
the spirit of the century, our theory of government, and our 
type of manhood all demands its preservation. 

“If on account of the new conditions that have come to the 
nation during the present year it may seem advantageous to add 
Spanish to the modern languages in the course, or even to 
teach Spanish instead of French or German, by all means let 
us have Spanish. Spanish has entered the problem of Ameri- 
can life and has entered the educational problem, and this 
wholly aside from the commercial question. This factor has 
entered into the conditions of the life of the coming generation 
and he will be best educated who can best meet all conditions.” 


The Common School Graduate. 


“What shall be done with the graduates from the common 
branches?” was a problem discussed by the county superin- 
tendents. Supt. W.S. Gibbons, of Fulton county, proposed 
that one more year be added to the school term, and that the 
trustee should then be required to give every pupil who gradu- 
ates a chance to attend a high school, either by establishing a 
high school in the township, or paying the expenses of sending 
him to a high schoolin some other township. This proposition 
was endorsed by the superintendents, and a resolution to that 
effect was unamiously passed. 


The Legislation Needed. 


Supt. W. F. Landes,of Marion county, opened the discussion 
of needed legislation by affirming that no school term should 
be less than six months. He would increase the state school 
tax from eleven to fifteen cents, and would make the appoint- 
ment based on the actualenrollment instead of the enumeration. 
He held that the township trustee should be required to levy a 
local tuition tax equal to the revenue derived from the state. 
Small schools should be abolished, so that no school costing 
more than $12 per pupil would be maintained. Mr. Landes 
would have the trustees given discretionary power to abolish 
small schools. Educational qualifications should be established 
for county superintendents; they should be elected for four 
years, and should be represented on the state board of educa- 
tion. 


ae 
Iowa State Teachers Meet. 


Des Mornes, IA.—President A. N. Currier, of the state uni- 
versity, in his annual address, pointed out improvements which 
could be made in the state’s educational system. He said that 
there were many weak places in the common schools. Many 
have unsuitable houses and unsightly grounds, meager appli- 
ances, inexperienced teachers and unintelligent supervision. 
Among the reforms proposed by him were the following: ‘‘ The 
extensive consolidation of yon er agiry | small schools and free 
transportation to and from school at public expense; election 
of the county superintendent by a county board of school di- 
rectors ; free text-books in all grades; compulsory attendance 
upon all public and private schools meeting the requirements 
of the law; and daily instruction in English. Dr. Currier 
recommended further the immediate establishment of three 
new normal schools. Iowa, he said, has too many col- 
leges, the twenty-three in the state combined having little 
more endowment than Dartmouth. If half of them would take 
their proper place as first-rate academies, it would be better 
for higber education. 


Art in the School-Room. 


Miss Sarah C. Brooks, of St. Paul, gave a short talk on “ Art 
in the School-Room.” She said, “The acquaintance of the 
people with the beauties of art can best be accomplished by 
the artistic decoration of the school-room. The youth must be 
educated so that he can admire the beautiful not alone in 
nature but in art. 

“ Along educational lines, a change from the material ten- 
dency to the artistic and literary is taking place. Artistic dec- 
orations are now found in nearly every school. The artistic 
arrangeinent of the articles in the school-room, the decoration 
of the walls of the room, artistic and simple attire of teacher, 
all aid in making the school attractive to the pupil and awaken 
in him a love of the beautiful. 

“ The study of art should be pursued in the high school. 
The history of art can be studied at little expense in simple 
but correct text-books. An acquaintance with the great artist 
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of modern and ancient times should be possessed by the com- 
mon school graduate.” 
Miss Brooks illustrated her talk by stereopticon views. 


Neglected Children and County Normals. 


Two important reports came before the educational council 
for discussion, The first was presented by A. B. Warner, of 
Missouri Valley, and dealt with the subject of incorrigible and 
neglected children. The recommendations made for relief 
from present conditions are: “Compulsory industrial educa- 
tion; improvement of the social condition of the classes in 
which this class of children is usually found; compulsory at- 
tendance at good schools; larger attention to industrial and 
manual training; curfew laws rigidly enforced; special insti- 
tutions, home schools, for children from vicious homes and for 
all homeless children; public kindergartens; make all public 
schools absolutely free; schools with industrial features in all 
towns and cities for the long and demoralizing summer vaca- 
tions; miid, but firm and absolute, discipline should prevail at 
home, in school, on the street; the worst cases of depravity 
should be scientifically treated in special institutions to which 
thev should be sent before they are convicted of crime.” 

The other report was on county normal institutes, and recom- 
mended that the institute be divided into a school of methods 
lasting one or two weeks and a school of review lasting two to 
four weeks. The report said : 

“ If regular schools and summer schools can be depended 
upon for academic work, then the institute should be a school 
ot methods only. Werecommend a four years’ course of study, 
for the school of review, flexible to suit the conditions of the 
— Any one, passing a satisfactory examination in the 
branches of the course should be admitted into the school of 
methods. The school of methods should deal with the aims, 
means, and principles of education. It should be classified 
into four classes, primary, intermediate, grammar, and rural 
school for method work. During the course all the common 
branches should be taught under the plan of a year’s study pre- 
vious to the institute.” 


Child Study in the High School. 


Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, was elected president of 
the child study section. H. B. Hayden, of Council Bluffs, 
urged that the commendable work in child study being done in 
the lower grades should be carried into the high school. When 
the boy finds that he is coming into manhood and the girl is 
past the age of girlhood, tho not yet a woman, is one of the 
periods when the closest attention is desirable. Then it be- 
comes the responsible province of the high school to take the 
hearty, vigorous boy, and the dreamy, imaginative, emotional 
girl. and by the training of intellect, sensibility, and will, bring 
torth the true, noble man and the pure, refined woman. 


Courses of Study for Rural Schools. 


Supt. W. E. Jenison, of Jefferson county, in the county super- 
intendent’s round table, read a paper on courses of study for 
rural schools. He argued that the county superintendent 
should study the needs of the individual schools before he 
made out his course of study. Some of his suggestions were : 

“Instead of commencing the study of geography as the 
course of study does, by the study of the earth as a whole, by 
means of a globe, it should be by shape, size, land and water, 
earth as a planet, air, form of land, form of water, surface of 
the earth, moisture, drainage, motions of the earth, daily and 
annual, zones, parallels, and meridians, maps and hemispheres. 
using pictures in the text-books to help pupils for proper con- 
ceptions of terms. 

“‘ Fifteen minutes is a very short time to hear a recitation in 
history, by far too short. The teacher should have at least 
twenty-five minutes for this class.. Ten minutes is also a very 
short time to hear a recitation in advanced grammar, when you 
consider the fact that the class has but one recitation a day in 
this branch. 

‘There should be added to the course of study outlines upon 
economics and civics.” 


The Teaching of Number and Will Development. 


The grammar and intermediate teachers discussed the Speer 
method of arithmetic among other things. em 9 Wilcox, of 
Atlantic, presented by apo! a paper on the subject, arguing 
that while not all the old methods should be thrown aside, the 
system of teaching ratios was an improvement which should 
fit itself into our present systems and make the teaching of 
arithmetic natural rather than mechanical. The teachers were 
generally in favor of the system. 

Before the primary teachers’ section a class exercise in Speer 
number work was given by pupils of the West Des Moines 
schools. The work was a study of the relations to each other 
of six rectangles of different dimensions, and the children, 
under the charge of Miss Baker, their teacher, showed an ex- 
cellent gras of their subject. 

Prof. Rich, of the state normal school, in a paper on “ Some 
Reasons for Unsatisfactory Results in Arithmetic,” said: 

“‘Cut off two or more years of the early number work and let 
the little folks become good readers. Let them acquire the 
ability and be in the habit of getting the thought from the 
printed page. Let the drill in intellectual arithmetic be thoro 
and don’t be in too great haste to promote from that branch to 
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the written book. Be sure the definitions are stated in such a 
manner as will give the correct arithmetical idea. Have the 
definitions and principles committed verbatim. Let all oper- 
ations be arranged only after having determined where a prac- 
tical application can be made, and then arrange to make it the 
most come-at-able.” 

Supt. Shelton, of Burlington, made the following suggestions 
on the development of will power: 

“ The directing energy in us makes or mars us.. The act of 
willing is the result of habits of willing. If the’ will of the 
school is right, there will be no trouble with discipline in the 
school. The direction, under constituted authority, of our 
children toward physical control and healthful exercise is phy- 
sical training as we understand it. Attention, prompt obed- 
ience and accurate movenient are taught. The achievement of 
a difficult exercise will influence them much in meeting the 
difficulties of life. Voluntary obedience to constituted author- 
ity is the basis of patriotism and good citizenship. Control of 
the body will develop control of the thoughts. The satisfac- 
tion and possibility of achieving will influence life afterward.” 


New Officers. 

The association elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: County Supt. F. H. Bloodgood, West Union, president; 
Prin. W. A. Clifford, Council Bluffs, County Supt. Laura B. 
Swan, Fairfield, and Prin. Elia Truman, Sioux City, vice-pres- 








Supt. F. H. Bloodgood, President-elect lowa State Teachers’ 
Association. 


idents; Dr. Thomas Nicholson, of Cornell college, member ex- 
ecutive committee, to fill vacancy; C. E. Shelton, Burlington, 
member executive committee for three years; A. W. Stuart, 
Ottumwa, and Amy Boggs, Waterloo, members educational 


council. 
ee 
The Minnesota Association. 


St. Put, Minn.—Before the general meetings began, on 
December 27, the city and county superintendents’ sections 
met to discuss pressing problems. Supt. F. A. Weld, of Still- 
water, made a strong address in which he said among other 
things that the fundamental necessity of our graded schools is 
the employment of a thoroly competent principal or superin- 
tendent, with assistance that will leave him several hours a 
week for observation and supervision in ali the school-rooms 
in the system, and he should be held responsible for the success 
of every grade. This official should have one unmistakable 
qualification—a thoro knowledge of aim in teaching the art of 
teaching, and discipline and management in every grade. 

Supt. Ford, of Owatonna, urged the recommendation to the 
legislature of a bill regulating the tenure of office of city super- 
intendents. The bill was declared too radical by Supt. Van 
Dyke, whose motion to table was carried. 


The Rural School Law. 


The county seperate held a spirited discussion over 
the new rural ‘school law. The last legislature appropriated 
$20,000, to be given in $50 sums to rural schools ‘eras first 
grade teachers, eight months’ school, and a library. A number 
of the superintendents reported that the effect of the law had 
been that the people took pride in their schools, improved the 
grounds, increased the libraries, and secured first grade teach- 
ers. State Supt. Pendergast wanted the law changed so that 
about three times as many schools could secure state aid. 
Better still would be the adoption of the California system, by 
which the state furnished $500 for every seventy-five pupils. 
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The superintendents were unanimous in the opinion that state 
inspection was needed. 


For Better Country Teachers. 


One of the most important acts of the association was the 
endorsement of a plan for increasing the efficiency of country 
teachers. Mr. FV. Hubbard, ot Red Wing, advocated state 
control in certifying to the qualifications of rural school teach- 
ers. The following is his plan: 

First—To have the superintendent of public instruction issue 
certificates known as uniform state certificates of common 
schools, questions to be sent out by the department and papers 
marked under its direction. 

Second—in addition to first and second grade academic sub- 
jects a distinct requirement in professional training to be re- 
quired, the markings of which are to be left with the county 
superintendent. 

Third—A complete first or second grade to be valid thruout 
the state and subject to renewal by the county superintendent. 

Fourth—The county superintendent to be privileged to issue 
a third grade certificate, good only in his own county and not 
to be issued more than three times to the same teacher. 

Fifth—After the year 1go2 districts not to be entitled to full 
apportionment which have employed only third grade teachers 
for the preceding two years, 

The summer schools ot the state, to meet these requirements 
should be conducted on this plan: 

F irst—For those obtaining their academic training in high 
schools it should afford means for professional training, for 
which purpose a model school should be established. 

Second—For teachers now in the service it should provide a 
means of academic preparation to which end more extensive 
work should be done upon a few subjects. A course of study 
leading to a uniform state certificate should be established. 
largely as a guide to ome preparation. 

The university should not require one thing of high school 
students, the normal schools another, the state examination of 
teachers another, and possibly the best interests of the students 
still another. Especially should a normal school not refuse to 
accept what the university distinctly demands, and vice versa. 

Pres. Andrew S. Draper. of the University of Illinois, fav- 
ored the plan thus outlined, and the association pledged itself 
to do all in its power to have it carried out. 


Pres. Engstrom’s Address, | 


Pres. Engstrom’s annual address dealt with the office of 
county superintendent. He said his term was too short, and 
should begin in the fall instead of the winter. His salary is 
too small. Pres. Engstrom suggested as remedies that the 
county school officers elect the superintendent; that the latter 
should not have more than seventy-five districts, and his salary 
should be at least $1,500. The association later endorsed 
Pres, Xngstrom’s ideas, 


Lion and Indian Stories. 


Before the elementary child study section Prof. D. Lange, 
of the St. Paul high school, spoke of the various interests of 
children. He said: 

“The two chief senses of childhood are those of self-preser- 
vation and acquiring knowledge. They are interested in the 
child eating propensities of wild animals, and they imagine 
that every wood is filled with lions and tigers that may spring 
“pee them at any moment. For this reason it is well <o tell 
children only such stories as will bring out their best qualities. 
They dream the stories they are told and are apt to become 
filled with dread. Fairy stories about wild wale and Indian 
stories, ] believe,do them much harm. To begin teaching a 
child to fear is to make him a coward. Children Should be 
taught the danger of standing in front of locomotives and of 
the danger of matches and lettenne oil, but they should be 
taught not to fear ordinary things.” 


The New Officers. 


At the final business session Sec. Bond reported an enroll 
ment of over 500 teachers, the largest in the history of the as- 
sociation. The following officers were elected for the year: 
J. D. Bond, St. Paul, president; W. F. Webster, Minneapolis, 
general secretary; Miss Jessie Stevens, Mankato, recording 
secretary ; William Angus, Warren, treasurer. 


Ee 
Missouri Teachers’ Association. 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo.—The attendance at the Missouri 
state meeting during holiday week was about 1,000, To Pres. 
E. D. Luckey, of St. Louis, is due the lion’s share of the suc- 
cess of the convention. 

J. S. McGhee, of the Cape Girardeau normal school described 
the experiment of practice teaching established by him in his 
school a year ago. He declared that a normal school could not 
be a success as an institution for the training of teachers, with- 
out a practice department. Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City ; 
Pres. Dobson, of the Kirksville normal, and several others, 
emphasized the same thought. 

rof. G. W. A. Luckey, of the University of Nebraska, 
spoke on the development of moral character. Prof. Frank 
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Tholly, of Missouri university, and Prin. John S. Collins, of 
St. Louis, discussed the address. 

A symposium on the auxiliaries in education followed. Supt. 
F, Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, presented libraries as one of the 
aids. Pres. W. H. Morten, of the Missouri Teachers’ Reading 
Circles, spoke on reading circles as a helpful factor. Miss A, 
C. Frichte, of St. Louis, spoke of the value of a federation of 
women’s clubs in educational work. Editor Walter Williams, 
of the Columbia //era/d, argued that the press was a teacher, 
for good or evil. 

In the high school departments, Dr. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
Dr. Black, of Missouri Valley college, and J. D. Wilson, of 
Sedalia, discussed county high schools; F. E. Cook and W. P. 
Evans, of St. Louis, and John T. Withers, of Ae re Bluff, dis- 
cussed methods of instruction in history, in the departments of 
town and city schools and kindergartens. Mrs, Clara Hoffman 
spoke on the teacher and pupil, and Mrs. A. A. Dodd, of 
Kansas City, and Miss Mattie Frost, of Mexico, discussed 
kindergarten influence. 

In the evening Pres. Luckey made his annual address, and 
the teachers then attended a reception given at the executive 
mansion by Governor and Mrs. Stephens, who were assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Kirk, State Supt. Carrington, and Mrs, 


Leonard. 
New Officers. 


Jefferson City was selected as the next place of meeting, with 
the understanding that an excursion should be made to Colum- 
bia on the last day. 

The association elected the following officers: R. H. Jesse, 
of Columbia, president; Oliver Stigall, Chillicothe, correspond- 
ing oan” Miss Marie L. Turner, St. Louis, recording 
secretary ; W. J. Hawkins, Kansas City, railroad secretary; L. 
W. Rood, Caruthersville ; J. M. Stephenson, Neosho; W. D 
Groves, Tarkio, and W. C, Thompson, Kansas City, vice- 
presidents. 


eg 
Southern Educational Association. 


New OrLEANS, LA.—Nearly all uf the best known educators 
of the South, as well as many from other parts of the country 
were present at the eighth annual session of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association, held in this city. State Supt. J. V. Cal- 
houn and Mayor Walter C. Flower, made addresses of welcome. 
A poem of welcome by Mary rere Townsend was read by 
Gen, W. R. Lyman. Mr. Junius Jordan, of Arkansas, respon- 
ded for the teachers in a happy address, reminding them that 
in the forest districts was a noble band of teachers lighting the 
torch of intelligence, liberty, and morality, and whose work 
should not be overlooked. 














Dr. Junius Jordan, President-elect of the S. E. A. 


Pres. G. J. Ramsay in his annual address, reviewed the edu- 
cational conditions in the South before and after the war. He 
said in part: 

“Popular education has made wonderful strides; teachers 
themselves are realizing more and more the value of training. 
and are making rapid advances in self-respect and in the respect 
of the people; but too many communities and too many school 
boards still believe that anybody can teach children, and are in- 
fluenced in the selection of teachers by personal, economical or 
sympathetic considerations, rather than by broad business 
principles, 

“Tf the apathy of ‘public opinion, and the low estimate put 
on school teachers need further proof, we need only point in 
evidence to the appropriations made by many of our legislatures, 
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sO parsimonious as to tempt no one but a philanthropic en- 
thusiast or an incompetent idler, And yet, four-fifths ot the 
children of this broad Southland must begin, and over half of 
them end their education in the ungraded rural school. 

“Poverty, sparseness of population and other causes have 
combined to deter our legislative Solons from any real effort to 
bridge with neighborhood or district high schools the chasm 
which ought to exist between the grammar school and the high 
grade college. Separation from the people meant death to the Jat- 
ter, so it got as clese to the edge as possible, and, in many in- 
stances, spanned the remaining distance with a rather ricketty 
contrivance called a preparatory department. What was recog- 
nized by all thinking men as only a temporary expedient, stilled 
popular yyy 4 and gave outward show of vigor to many 
colleges; but for these very reasons has proved disastrous in 
the long run to the cause it was intended to aid—and I may re- 
mark, by the way, that there is no more hopeful sign on the 
educational horizon to-day than the rising interest in the sec- 
ondary school. 


“Itis too late to undo the past, but is it too early for us to begin, : 


here and now, a crusade which will help the South to throw off 
these evils, and hasten the day when we teachers shall come in- 
to our legitimate birthright? 

“Our watchword must be organization, I would not belittle 
the grand work that the associations have done, and I would 
not have one less in our midst; but in them the individual is 
the unit, and if we are to accomplish the greatest good to the 
greatest number we need to unify these units into an organiza- 
tion powerful enough to voice the sentiment of the whole vast 
body of teachers, to force a hearing in legislative halls and to 
echo and re-echo to the remotest boundaries of the farthest out- 
lying schoo) district. 

‘We can do it. Jn every city, in every town, in every count 
we can band ourselves together in local clubs, not only for self- 
improvement, but to arouse and educate public opinion around 
us in favor of better school-houses, better equipment, better 
salaries and more generous endowments. e can combine 
these local clubs into state leagues which, with broader view and 
an intimate knowledge of the needs of the varions sections, can 
formulate and steer legislation, bringing to bear on it the com- 
bined wisdom and united impulsion of all the parts. On astill 
broader platform we can meet again in a general federation of 
clubs, whole reflex action will serve to leaven the whole lump.” 


Secondary and Higher Education. 


Pres. Jerome H. Raymond, of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, compared the number of secondary salels in the North 
and South, and spoke of the slow but sure progress that the South 
is making in this direction. He said: 

“ The ideal secondary school is not an academy privately en- 
dowed, but a public high schoo!, founded and equipped by the 
state. Their courses of study should be identical, and their 
courses should last the same length of time. Each township of 
each county, should have a strong, well equipped high school 
provided by the state, for the counties cannot, as a rule, afford 
the great outlay of money required. The state will have to do 
this for its children, if it is done, and done well.” 

Pres. Charles W. Dabney, of the University of Tennessee, 
attacked the colleges which confer worthless degrees and 
made a plea for the building of a university of the South, which 
should be the highest institution in the educational system. 

The report of the committee on correlation of high school 
and college work reviewed the progress of legislation and edu- 
cation in the South, quoted statistics of co-ordination in the 
colleges of other sections of the country, and from correspon- 
ence with these institutions, drew the following conclusions : 

“1, It is evident that co-ordination with one or more colleges 
is recognized as being highly advantageous to the co-ordinated 
schools. 

“2, The colleges are benefited, wherever co-ordination is 
properly made, by securing a better ap ict of the new stu- 
dents, and-generally an increase in the number. ~ 

“3. The plan of co-ordinating schools has proved to most of 
the institutions the very best means for university extension— 
the spreading of the university beyond its own walls. It has 

iven to the universities and colleges an influence among the 
ower schools which they could not otherwise obtain. 

“4. By inducing the schools to adopt courses that are prepar- 
atory to college work the total number of students fitted for 
college work has been largely increased, and the number seek- 
ing such work has proportionately grown.” 


Dr. Harris’ Address. 


U. S. Commissioner William T. Harris spoke on education 
in the South, his address being largely of a statistical nature. 
He spoke of the increased wealth which education brings to a 
community. He said in part: 

“In a speech that I made at Atlanta when visiting the great 
exposition there, 1 ventured to point out some of the ways in 
which the educational efforts of the South had increased the 

roduction of its industries, I estimated that education had 
increased the productive power of the individual by nearly 50 
per cent. It has produced a laboring class that can use 
machinery to assist the strength of bone and muscle. It has 
made possible the great cheng of vocations from the produc- 
tion of mere raw materials to the production of the finished pro- 
duct. This is a change going on in all civilized countries. The 
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machine is coming in at one end, and the mere drudge is goin€ 
out at the other. The uneducated, unskilled man is not needed- 
for his hands and muscles cannot compete with the machine. 
But he is needed in the work of directing the machine. He is, 
therefore, called upon to step up from the occupation of the 
mere drudge to the occupation of the overseer of the machine. 
The change from hand work to brain work is a necessity. But 
this cannot go on without schools that fit the pupils out with 
alert and versatile intelligence. 

“The work of education is the direct work of helping individ- 
uals to help themselves. It does not go on as fast as it should, 
nor as far as it should. Our comfort is that it is making visible 
progress. The average schooling for the entire nation is at 
present only 1000 days for each person. This would give five 
years—each year of 200 days—enough to take a pupil thru 
the primary schools of a city. Even Massachusetts, with all its 
schools, public and private, does not give enough schooling to 
amount to eight years apiece for its inhabitants. Some states 
of the Union give only a little more than two years for an aver- 
age. But it is worthy of note that Massachusetts, with nearly 
twice the average schooling per individual, produces nearly or 
quite twice the amount m | wealth per individual, compared 
with the nation’s average. In 1880 the census seemed to show 
that the average production of the whole nation was forty 
cents per day for each inhabitant. That of Massachusetts 
came nearly up to eighty cents. 

“ But praise education as much as we may for its wealth pro- 
ducing power, we must regard it as an immeasurably greater 
result that it makes possible a newspaper civilization governed 
by public opinion and not by brute violence. And if war itself 
must come at times in the settlement of national disputes, its 
result will not be the enslavement of the vanquished, but rather 
the extension to them of greater freedom thru their adimis- 
sion into a nation governed by public opinion. 

“Even war, when waged by the nation governed by a lofty 
public gpinion for the elevation of a despotically governed peo- 
ple into a participation of the higher freedom realized by a 
government by public opinion; may seem itself to be an agency 
in the divine purpose that brings peace and good will to men, 
and thereby glory to God in the highest.” 


Helpful Lines of Child Study. 


Miss Celestia S. Parrish, of Randolph Macon college, spoke 
on “Child Study in the School and in the Home.” She 
said among other things: ‘We all know of the large 
numbers of children pronounced inattentive,. careless, and 
dull, whose real fault was defective vision; of the disobedient, 
uninterested, stupid children, scolded and punished and some- 
times consigned to hopeless idiocy, whose only abnormality has 
been a slight deafness. Harriet Martineau, sewing listlessly as 
her sisters read aloud, reproached for her lack of interest, and 
voted a dunce by her mother, is the prototype and the antetype 
of a large ont Bs of children, who, less fortunate than she, 
have, in some cases, been sent to asylums for idiots, when a 
denithone or an ear trumpet was all they needed. 

‘“‘ One of the most pathetic types of suffering among children 
has a simpler and more easily remedied cause than defective 
ear or eye. A child has a dull, stupid, vacant expression, with 
staring eyes and open mouth. He breathes thru his nose 
with difficulty, has an indistinct, frequently a stammering pro- 
nunciation, and sometimes defective hearing. His trouble is 
intermittent, and occasionally he is a normal child. There are 
adenoid vegetations in the pharynx and + oer nasal cavity, 
but unless the trouble is very pronouncéd he is apt to be judged 
simply lazy and dull, and as the trouble advances the teacher 
concludes that he is hopelessly stupid and obstinate. Blamed, 
scolded and punished for what he cannot help, such a child 
often lapses into hopelessness and then into semi-iodiocy, when 
. wey simple operation could have restored him to mental 

ealth, 

“These and other physical defects are discovered by the 
tests and measurements of child-study, and a means of cure 
may then be provided. This work has re-acted upon the school. 

“It is now agreed that the seating of children shall be in ac- 
cordance with their needs, those defective in eye being seated 
near the blackboard, the defective in ear being near the teacher, 
and a number of other peculiarities being cared for. Methods 
of teaching reading and side have been modified and 
adapted to the child and there is less suppression of spontane- 
ous movements on the part of a little organism, which seems to 
be set on springs because these movements have been seen to be 
natural and necessary. Unfortunately the number of mothers 
who, possibly twenty times a day, adjure their active, growin 
children to ‘keep still,’ a command about as easy to be obeye 
as if addressed to a humming bird, is still very large. 

“ But physical and psychophysical tests and measurements 
by no means exhaust the desirable and perfectly practicable 
lines of study of our children. A knowledge of the memory 
and imagination type of each child would account for many of 
the exasperating failures on the pet of certain children to un- 
derstand what the teacher is perfectly sure he has made sun- 
clear. There are differences in habits of ideation, of reason 
ing, of comparing, judging, willing, etc., which once under- 
stood by the teacher, would give a clew to methods of presen- 
tation, of training and of governing, which might prove the 
mental and spiritual salvation of many a child now abandoned 
to hopeless inefficiency and moral reprobacy. 
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“In the work ot child study, if its fullest results are to be 
obtained, mothers and teachers must co-operate. In early in- 
fancy, when the mental processes are in their simplest form, a 
record may be made which, afterward used as a key by both 
mother and teacher may unlock the doors of right-doing and 
right-thinking to that child. At this time only the mother can 
do the work in the best way. She has the advantage of the 
insight which is almost instinctive in the true mother. That 
the mother love frequently blinds her eyes and stops her ears 
to any hint and fault in a child who to others gives most un- 
mistakable proof of the truth of the convenient old doctrine 
of total hereditary depravity, must be admitted, but this can be 
overcome by the thing presently to be insisted upon—training 
for mothers, as regards any phase of the moral nature of the 
individual child the mother is the most suitable student. 
alone can know all the circumstances of heredity; she alone 
can study the minute effects of environment; she alone under- 
stands the subtle play of influence. 

‘* In view of the impressionable nature of the child, his sug- 
gestibility, his tendency to imitation, one wonders how the av- 
erage child escapes utter shipwreck. A student of children 
tells us that one day as she was looking at the soft, feathery 
masses of new-fallen snow on her window-sill she saw a with- 
ered leaf become detached from the twig which had held it and 
flitted slowly downward. Gently, with spirit-like touch, it lay on 
the pure white surface. A moment more and the wind had 
whirled it away, but where it had lain there was a distinct im- 
press of outline and veining as minute as in the leaf itself. 
And then she thought, so our words, our actions, the very ex- 
pression of our faces flutter down upon the plastic mind of a 
little child, especially in the period when suggestion and imita- 
tion are most active. Carelessly, lightly, we drop them, and 
the impress they make is left to harden, harden slowly until it 
is an inalienable part of the child’s mental content. Would the 
mother who knows the principles of suggestion and jmitation 
and shapes her child’s life accordingly be no more potent a 
factor in the formation of its character than one who heedless- 
ly exposes the white soul to any stray leaf of influence that may 
come?” 

The Meaning of Education. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the Generai Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, read an instructive paper on the work of 
the clubs in the educational affairs in the various states. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university, con- 
trasted the educational progress of this century with that of 
preceding cycles. He said in part: “ Our modern studies into 
the human problems have all brought to the front those ques- 
tions that may be classed as educational—problems of growth, 
training, adoption, preservation and social problems. The 
Structure is being builded which shall one day become the pro- 
duct of our educational movement. It is the child of demo- 
cracy and our efforts. 


“What is this conception of education that weighs so 

heavily upon us? Why should we press this conviction for- 
ward? Do we mean the fruit of school work? Do we mean 
instruction of any kind? Learning from books, however 
gained? No, we mean more than these things, for we know 
that the human organism must feed itself upon its environ- 
ments if it would grow, and control its environments if it would 
leave its impress. Education is the adaptation of organism to 
environment to the end that culture and efficiency may result. 
That responds most directly and completely to our newer in- 
sight, and furnishes us our best point of view for carrying on 
our work of teaching. 
_ “Some of those terms need explanation. Our environment 
is two-fold. We are animals and men. We share the physical 
environments with the animals, but possess the intellectual or 
spiritual environment alone. To adapt the human being sim- 
ply to his physical environment is to develop his animal side 
solely. It means hygiene, health, strength, vigor. That is 
education’s smallest part, altho its necessary beginning. It 
is when we branch out into the spiritual that the real work of 
education begins. The school is but one of the educational 
agencies of civilization. They deal with the rungs of the ladder 
on which we mount. All agencies that indirectly or directly 
forward humanity are the agencies of education. The school 
does not have to bear all the burden. The school must work 
hand in hand with the parent, public opinion, the state and the 
church, and all these agencies must assist to reach anywhere 
near these high ideals. Schools should understand their limi- 
tations and opportunities. They should walk toward culture 
and efficiency. 


“Spiritual environment is a vague term. It seems to me to 
be sufficiently stated if we recognize in it a scientific aspect, a 
literary aspect, an ascetic aspect, an institutional aspect and a 
religious aspect. The scientific aspect means the study of 
nature. The child should be brought to know nature; to un- 
derstand its laws. The literary aspect means that which has 
been before the human race since the dawn of history, that 
which enshrines itself in language, and whose products are the 
classics of all times. The ascetic in art element means its ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, which makes up so large a part of 
the life of cultivated men and women. The Greeks lived in an 
atmosphere of the beautiful, and they are immortal. This ele- 
ment is coming back into power. In America the art revival 
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is expressed in the improving architecture, which improves us 
in turn. The institutional element includes everything we call 
ethical, and more besides. It includes our relations with our 
fellowman and with the community.” 


WAR AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


Pres. E. O. Lyte, of the National Educational Association, 
spoke of the education of war. He referred to the advantages 
resulting from the training of soldiers and the development in 
discipline and body which it caused. He discussed the vary- 
ing sentiments which induced young men to enlist, and he eu- 
logized the men who in 100 days pushed forward the dials of 
time 100 years. ‘In the North, he said, ‘“ they cheer for Lee, 
and if Gen. Wheeler went North, he would need a bodyguard 
to protect him from the demonstrations.” The war had 
brought a respect for health and strength, and taught the value 
of courage, pluck, obedience, and a pure, true manhood. Its 
highest lesson was the lesson of peace. 


New Officers. 


The report of the committee on nominations was accepted, 
thus electing the following officers: Dr. Junius Jordan, of Ar- 
kanas, president; Dr. G. J. Ramsey, of Louisiana, vice-presi- 
dent; P. P. Claxton, of North ge ding secretary, and John D. 
Yerby, of Alabama, treasurer. 


we 
The Louisiana Teachers. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Two monster conventions in one week 
was the share of New Orleans during the holidays. The state 
teachers’ association ‘honored a woman, Mrs. Mattie H. Wil- 
liams, of Shreveport, with the presidency. Mrs. Josephine 
Reed, of New Orleans, was re-elected supervisor of transporta- 
tion, as a mark of the association’s appreciation of her excellent 
arrangements for this session. 

President Kruttschnitt, of the school board, heartily wel- 
comed the teachers to the city and State Supt. Calhoun, in 
responding, paid a high tribute to New Orleans schools. 

Pres. Showalter, in his annual address, congratulated the 
state on her progress in education since the blight of the 
civil war. He advised that the association make an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of the legislative committee, that 
they might attend the sittings of the legislature and do active 
personal work for the cause. 


Can Country Schools be Graded ? 


Mr. }. E. Keeney, of New Iberia, started a spirited discus- 
sion on the practicability of grading the country schools. He 
contended: “1. That a uniform grading of rural schools 
thruout the state is impossible under present conditions; 2. 
That in but few parishes, if any, are the conditions at all favor- 
able to a uniform system of grading the parish schools; 3. 
That grading is practicable to a degree in such individual 
country schools where the teacher is capable and the people 
fully appreciate his real worth; 4. Grading is practicable to a 
higher degree (and the highest under present conditions) in 
parishes where a fairly progressive school sentiment exists, and 
where the school board becomes a law unto itself (not ignoring 
the law, but making law where none exists to the contrary), 
selecting teachers because they can teach, and electing a super- 
intendent who can truly lead, and unitedly these factors work 
toward the realization of what otherwise will result in a failure 
and retarder of real progress—the attempt to grade the schools 
of any parish, much less the schools of the entire state.” 

The things which led to these conclusions, he said, were too 
low a standard for teachers, too much changing of teachers, 
inefficiency of superintendents, shortness of the school term, 
the text-books in use, and the great distance between the 
country schools. 

Mr. Charles E. Hill, of Covington, declared that the benefits 
of graded schools were overestimated. Theoretical writers on 
the subject were visionary in their recommendations, because 
unacquainted with actual conditions. 

Mr. Rust, of Iberia, opposed these statements, saying that 
the objections urged were only faults of administration. 

The question of adjusting the state’s higher institutions to 
the calli school system was opened by Prof. Stumberg, of the 
state university. 


Three Essentials of Success. 


What are the three essentials of success in school work? 
was the subject of a discussion opened by Prof. James N.Yeager, 
of Lake Charles, as follows: The personality of the teacher; a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the meaning of edu- 
eation; and the development by the teacher of the pupils’ 
faculties of observation, expression, and reasoning. 

Miss Marie Kronenburg, of New Orleans, said that her 
belief was that the three factors were: Correct ideal, practical 
application of the means leading to the ideal, and soul in 
teaching. 


Men and medicine are judged by what they do. The great 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla give it a good name everywhere. 
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New Jersey Meeting. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The meeting of the New Jersey teachers 
held December 28-30 and presided over by Henry M. Maxson, 
of Plainfield, was decidedly the most successful ever held in 
the state. Dr James M. Greene, principal of the state normal 
school, spoke, in his address of welcome, of the desire to bene- 
fita child and hence a community, as a noble ambition. A 
meeting having as its object the improvement of those taking 
part in such work is certainly a worthy one. 

Pres. Maxson, in response, pleaded fora higher ideal of profes- 
sional ethics. He said thatthere ought to beacareful guarding 
of the entrance to the profession and a strong professional feel- 
ing. The honors or the high salary of one should help all. 
Teachers should applaud any recognition of the worth of others 
and then go in and earn the same recognition for themselves. 

In his address on “ The Private Reading of the Teacher,” 
Dr. James F. Riggs, of East Orange, made a practical sugges- 
tion when he said that it was a great thing for a teacher to be 
the recognized authority on some subject in her town, The 
people would be proud of her and it would give her prestige and 
power. Among the speakers at the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion was George H. Martin, of Boston. Henry T. Bailey, 
Massachusetts supervisor of drawing, gave a talk on “ Draw- 
ing and Art Instruction.” 

The principle address of the evening was by Dr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie on “ Constructive Elements in Education.” 

“* Methods in Geography ” were considered by Supt. H. S. 
Tarbell, of Providence, R.I. Errors in teaching geography 
he described as trying to build on concepts which do not exist 
and teaching too many details. The first error came partly 
from beginning too early with text-books. The one was 
partly the result of the text-books being too full of detail and 
partly the result of preparing for examinations. A third error, 
he said, lay in the neglect of consideration of causes. 

“The Speer Idea in Teaching Arithmetic” was presented by 
Miss Maud Summers, of Chicago. She advocated giving brief 
periods to sense training. The hearing, the sense of touch, 
sight, etc., should be developed as a preliminary to arithmetic, 
which she defined as the essence of the comparison of magni- 
tudes. This science is based on the fact that there is nothing 
absolute in mathematics. 

Wilbur F. Gordy, of Hartford, Conn., spoke on “The Ethi- 
cal Values of History.” ‘The great aim is not to help a boy 
make a living, but to make alife, pure, noble, worthy,” he 
said. And he declared that in studying about it the boy’s own 
ideals are raised, his own purposes elevated. To this end 
he argued that the great patriotic poems of the country should 
be taught as part of the history course. 

The meetings of sections were presided over by Ella J. Rich- 
ardson, of Jersey City, primary; W. L. R. Haven, Morristown 
high school; Co. Supt. Willis, New Brunswick, grammar school. 
The address of the evening was given by Supt. William H. 
Maxwell, New York City. Subject, Arnold of Rugby. 

One of the best addresses of the meeting was given by Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins, of the University of Iliinois, on ‘The Re- 
ligion of Education.” Dr. Tompkins said that he wanted to 
present a wholesome, helpful view of the question of education. 
He would take it for granted that the religious view was the 
highest view. 

All education was religious. People sometimes thought that 
education was to save people here and religion to save them in 
the world to come. There was no such distinction, viewed from 
the proper standpoint. One section of a person could not be 
filled up with education and another with religion. A person 
was not educated unless he was genial, generous and just; 
neither was he religious. A man was not educated until he be- 
came religious, nor was he religious unless he was educated. 

In speaking of religion Dr. Tompkins said that there is some- 
thing common to all sects more vital to each than anything in 
anyone which marks it from another. The universal essential 
of the religion of the human heart is the basis from which 
springs all creeds, and it contains something more vital to 
humanity than anything contained in any of the creeds alone.” 

Each of the sects and creeds, he claimed, had contributed 
something of the great truth, and each person should be large 
enough to take in all the contributions of all the sects and 
creeds, 

The essential thing in religion, the element common to all 
creeds, lays in this—man craves the touch with the life that lies 
beyond. Put in religion what you will, the essential thing is the 
craving for the conch with the infinite Hecould describe no 
process of education different from this. In all thoughts the 
mind moved between the individual object and the energy 
which created it. 

The speaker said that he had exhorted to teachers along this 
line, for one reason, because he did not know anything which 
the teacher needed so much as an uplift view of the things he 
was doing. There was so much of detail to consider, so many 
conflicting views as to detail that they needed a higher general 
view to enable them to welcome everything true and good and 
put it in its proper place and true proportion. 

The following officers were elected: President, W. L. R. 
Haven, Morristown; first vice-president, George H. Lindsay, 
Jersey City; second vice-president, Emma L. Cattell, Camden ; 
secretary, L. C. Wooley, Trenton; treasurer, H. E. Harris, 
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Bayonne; railroad secretary, B. C. Gregory, Trenton; addi- 
tional members of the executive committee, James M. Ralston, 
Asbury Park; H. Brewster Willis, New Brunswick; Mrs. 
Georgie B. Crater, Newark; trustee of retirement fund, Miss 
Elizabeth Allen, Hoboken; S. E. Manness, Camden; council of 
education members, Franklin Thorn, Paterson; H. B. Willis, 
New Brunswick; Nelson Haas, Hackensack; L. A. Good- 
enough, Jersey City; O.C. Mordorf, Trenton ; T. A. Whitelock, 
Cape May Court House; C.J. Majory, Newton; Dr. Levi Seely, 
of Trenton. ; 


ag 
Meetings of Scientists. 


New York city was the meeting place of various societies of 
scientists, December 28, 29, and 30. These included besides 
the State Science Teachers’ Association, the American Chemi- 


cal Society, the American Society of Naturalists, . the 
American Geological Society, the American Psycholo- 
gical Association, the Morphological Society and the 


Folk Lore Society. A union meeting of all the soci- 
eties with one or two exceptions was held in Schermerhorn 
hall, Columbia university, for a general discussion of advanced 
methods of teaching science. Each branch was represented 
by a member from one of the societies. 


Among the most interesting papers read before the psycholo- 
gical societies were those on ‘‘ The Nature of Muscle Fatigue,” 
by Frederick S. Lee, of Columbia, and on the “ Physiological 
Basis of Mental Life,” by Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard. 
Other speakers were G. Carl Huber, of Michigan university; 
G. T. Patrick, of lowa university; C. F. Hodge, of Clark uni- 
versity ;E. W. Scripture, of Yale; G. W. Fitz, of Harvard and 
Ogden G. Rood, of Columbia. 

The Folk Lore Society considered such topics as “ Objibwa, 
Cree and Eskimo Legends,” “ Animal Tales of the Eskimo,” 
“Ancient Mexican Folk Lore” together with spectlations as 
to the identity of Mother Goose. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of Naturalists, Pres. 
Low, of Columbia, gave an address of welcome. The general 
meeting was taken up with discussion of ‘The Advances in 
Methods of Teaching,” by representatives from the six affil- 
iated societies. E.G. Conklin, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke of the advances in botany; G. S. Huntington, 
of Columbia, of anatomy; W. T. Porter, Harvard Medical 
school, of physiology; Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard, of 
psychology ; Franz Boas of Columbia, of anthropology. 


we 
Science and Mathematics. 


DENVER, COLo.—At the meeting of the science teachers of 
the state association, N. M. Tenneman started an interesting 
discussion by a paper on “The Common Ground Between 
Science and Mathematics.’ “It must be remembered,” he 
said, “ that without mathematics there is no physical law. Phe- 
nomena may be known—for instance, that a small weight may 
balance a large weight on the steelyards—but there is no law 
of moments until the products of the two forces into their 
respective arms are kncwn to be equal. Gravitation was old 
before Newton found out how it behaved, but until its mathe- 
matics was discovered, it was useless. So, whether it 1s insight 
into nature which we are after, or the ‘discovery of the rational 
order which pervades the universe,’ there is small hope of 
reaching our aim by a mere qualitative noting of phenomena. 
No wonder Herbart called mathematics ‘the inseparable com- 
panion of natural science.’” Mr. Tenneman then suggested 
that when the subject of formal proportion came up in the 
seventh and eighth grades, the teacher should substitute a seri- 
ous scientific study of the lever, tho he expressly disclaimed the 
intention of an incidental teaching of mathematics. 


wR 
Uniform Studies in California. 


SANTA Rosa, CAL.—The council of education reported to 
the state teachers’ association at its meeting December 26, a 
scheme fora uniform course of study for elementary schools. 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown read the report, which requested the state 
board of education to prescribe the outlines of a course of 
study for all the schools of the state. 

These outlines should cover only a portion, perhaps two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the time of each grade, leaving the 
remainder to be distributed by city and county authority. 
This committee has held that the local authorities, in turn, 
should have a portion of the school time to be allotted by the 
individual teacher, according to his judgment of the needs and 
opportunities of this school. 

The state board, in prescribing such outlines, should take 
due account of the differences of conditions as between city and 
country schools. This should not be done in the way of making 
essentially different outlines for city and country, but rather by 
aliowing a longer time for the completion of the course in coun- 
try schools. and possibly by making larger provision for manual 
training and related subjects in city systems. 
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Grammar and Academic Principals. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The fourteenth annual convention of the 
associated academic principals opened Wednesday, December 
28. The first discussion on ‘“ What professional requirement 
should be demanded of principals and teachers in high schools 
and academies?” was opened by chairman E. W. Little of the 
commitiee on legislation. Prof. A. W. Boesche, of the Platts- 
burg normal school, followed with a paper on the system em- 
ployed in foreign lands. Others taking part in the discussion 
sa Prin. J. B. Smith, of Warsaw, and E. J. Merrill, of Her- 
cimer. 

“Should schools below the high school grade be under the 
exclusive supervision of the university or the department of 
public instruction or both?” was the other subject for discus- 
sion in the morning sessicn. Itseemed to be the general opinion 
of Prin. C. E. Keck, of Palatine Bridge, A. L. Tarvis, of Clave- 
rack/Howard Conan, of Penn Yan, Prin. G. E. Baldwin, of 
Hebron, who took part in the discussion, that the matter should 
be under the control of the regents. Prin. A. S. Downing, of 
the New York city training school for teachers, was alone of 
the opinion that the matter should remain as it now stands. 

Wednesday afternoon there were three separate meetings. 
The first was in charge of James Winne, otf Poughkeepsie, the 
subject of discussion being “What subject matter is of most 
worth in teaching geography?” Prin. T. H. Armstrong, of 
Medina, and Supt. J. Crissey, Penn Yan, discussed the subject. 
At the second meeting the topics were ‘‘ The Metric System” 
and “ Teachers’ Annuities.” Prin. J. S. Taylor, of grammar 
school No 19, Manhattan, opened the session and R. S. Searing 
followed. Asaresult of Mr. Searing’s discussion of teachers’ 
annuities, a resolution was passed to recommend to the general 
assembly that a co-operative association be formed for the bene- 
fit of teachers thruout the state. John G. Allen had charge of 
the third meeting, where “Child Study in the High School” 
was discussed. Prin. Scudder, of the New Haven (Conn.) high 
school set forth a plan of communication between teachers of 
the grammar and those of the high school. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE SYLLABUS. 


At the evening meeting, the academic principals discussed 
the question, “ Ought the syllabus to be more specific in point 
of detail?” Prin. F. D. Boynton, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, said that it was the general 
opinion of the various principals that altho some modification 
should be made, there should be no radicalchanges. The com- 
mittee advised that some change should be made to bridge the 
wide gulf existing between the grammar and high school, and 
regarding the regent’s examination made the suggestion that 
some of the existing subjects should be given more prominence, 
while others should count for less than at present. At thesame 
meeting Prof. Avery, of Rochester, spoke on natural science 
and Prof. Lewis, of Canandaigua, on biology. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TEACHERS. 


At the meeting Thursday morning a resolution offered by 
the State Regents that after January 1, 1900, every high school 
must employ only college graduates, was discussed. State 
Supt. Skinner and other representatives of the department of 
public instruction opposed the resolution. Secretary Melvil 
Dewey supported it no less vigorously. A majority of the 

rincipals, however, being opposed to the resolution, referred 
back to the regents’ office for modification. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The New York society for child study met with the grammar 
school principals Wednesday morning. Dr. Smith Baker, of 
Utica, gave an address on “ Fatigue;” C. L. Marsh, of Tona- 
wanda, commented upon what Dr. Baker had said. 

In the afternoon Prin. W. H. Scott. of Syracuse, spoke upon 
the quantity and quality of work to be done in the grammar 
grades. Mr. Scott believes that the boy should be trained in 
the grammar school, not for the university or even for the high 
school, but for life. Mrs. Belle Smith Bruce, of Yonkers, fol- 
lowed with a paper on the influence of the voice in school work. 
She believed that children were like finely adjusted musical in- 
struments, giving back the echo of the pitch in which they are 
addressed. 

The relative positions of poetry and science in education were 
discussed by Charles De Garmo, of Cornell university, in the 
evening. Prof. De Garmo was of the opinion that while the 
two are radically different they are, in a way, of mutual advan- 
tage. Either subject leaves its impress on the mind of the stu- 
dent and there is need of both in the formation of a well- 
rounded, symmetrical intellect. 

The program for Thursday morning included a paper by 
Prin. Adelbert Bugbee, of Buffalo, on the method of the recita- 
tion, its underlying principles and practical application; and a 

aper by Prin. J. W. Kimball, of Amsterdam, on what should 
be done with pupils not intending to enter the high school. 
Discussion opened by W. H. Benedict, of Elmira. 

The following are the officers for the ensuing year: President, 
S. P. Moulthrop. of Rochester; first vice president, Charles E. 
Lawton, of Auburn; second vice president, Mrs. Belle Smith 
Bruce, of Yonkers; recording secretary, S. C. Clifton, of Troy; 
corresponding secretary E. M. Sparling, of Rochester; treas- 
urer, E. B. Horton, of Binghamton. 


rae 
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Teachers’ Preparation--Study of Fatigue. 


(Correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—At the December meeting of the Ham- 
ilton county association, about 350 teachers from the county and 
city were present. Prin. M. F. Andrew, of Linwood school, read a 
paperon “Who Should Teach, and What the Preparation,” that 
created a spirited discussion. He opened his address with a bit 
of sarcasm on the methods pursued in Ohno in training (?) and 
selecting teachers. He dwelt at length upon the fact that any 
country boy or girl, whose salary might be needed to support a 
family, could by some means secure a certificate, get a school 
and go out to practice upon the youth of the community, while 
to practice medicine, law, or even shoe horses, one must have 
years of preparation. The point was made that teachers ought 
always to ask themselves the questions, ‘“ Why did I teach that 
lesson?” “Why did I present it as I did?” “ Had it any edu- 
cational value?” “What personal influence have I on the 
child?” He advised young teachers to make better prepara- 
tions all along the line; not only to attend good schools, but to 
read and study the best that has been written on education. 
He advised them to know much more even of the common 
branches than they are expected to teach, not forgetting at any 
time the necessity of nature study. 

Mr. Andrew dwelt at length on the thought that some of the 
poorest teaching in this country is in the colleges and normal 


. schools, and quoted at length from prominent educators to 


prove the statement. He paid atribute to Dr. Gordy of the 
state university, claiming that he was one of the few college 
men in the state who really knew how to teach. Dr. Gordy’s 
influence, he said, will be felt in this state in coming years. Dr. 
Hancock and the lamented Garfield were held up as teachers 
worthy of study and imitation. 

Professors in our colleges should have university training 
supplemented with travel and study abroad; high school teach- 
ers should have college training with.much other supplemen- 
tary work, and the teachers in grammar and primary schools 
should at least be high school graduates, with normal school 
training. Scholarship first, then pedagogical training. Back 
of it all, one should be naturally adapted to the work. 

Following this Supt. Chaney, of Chillicothe, O., gave an ad- 
dress on “ The Power of Purity in Life and Learning.” 

The City Principals’ Meeting. 

At the Cincinnati principals’ meeting, December 16, the dis- 
cussion was on “ Influence of Fatigue on the Mentality of the 
Child.” Prin. Washburn, of the Eleventh district school, led 
with an exceedingly able address. Children do not break down 
all at once, he said, and the immediate effects of fatigue are so 
slight that we do not notice them till the mischief is done. 
There are certain critical periods in life and at some one of 
these we are liable to break down. Little is known of muscu- 
lar force and it may be closely akin to electricity. The muscles 
often warn us that mentally we are fatigued, and it must be 
physical rest that will cure. The mind is not subject to such 
frequent collapses as the body. The mind manages some of its 
own affairs and can protect itself in many ways, while the bod 
has no such power. It will take rest, even in spite of the will 
Many times the causes of breakdown reach back of the child, 
perhaps for generations. Our large and closely graded schools 
suffer more from these things than do the rural schools. Pal- 
sies become more frequent in large, crowded cities than in the 
sparsely settled districts. Dr. Giles Mitchell, of Philadelphia, 
says the causes for this are 1, climatic conditions; 2, regulations 
in school; 3, business interests. 

Pure air and the conditions of the country schools no doubt 
account for the strength of body and mind of the country boy. 
It were better if many children never were born. The weak- 
lings are crowded into the schools at the ages of five and six, 
to battle against the strong and soon they are compelled to give 
way. Long sittings and long sessions are injurious to child life. 
The brain owes much of its development to muscular effort, 
and the children should be turned loose to exercise. Nagging, 
noisy teachers have a bad effect. Many times children are kept 
in to write words over and over again, and such practices have 
a tendency to make children stubborn. Work should be made 
interesting. We have too much home work and too much re- 
citing. Children should be given time for recreation and time 
to study; driving the work in modern education is killing. 

Prin. Youmans, of the thirtieth district, gave a very interesting 
talk on the experiments he had made with the children in his 
own school, in trying to find out what subjects were most fa- 
tiguing and what times in the day were most wearing on the 
child. Prin. Burns, of the eighteenth district, had also experi- 
mented on the samelines, and had thus been enabled to arrange 
his programs much more satisfactorily. We should have no 
cast-iron programs. A. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Norway and Sweden and their Ruler. 


The serious illness of King Oscar, of 
Sweden and Norway has caused his sub- 
= jects much concern. 
King Oscar, who is the 
great grandson of Gen- 
eral Bernadotte, famous 
under Napoleon, was 
born January 21, 1829, 
and succeeded to the 
~. throne on April 18, 1872, 
Be on the death of Charles 
2g XIV. He married, in 
June, 1857, the Princess 
Sophia, daughter ot the 
late Duke Wilhelm of 
Nassau. From this union there are four 
sons. They are Gustav, duke of Wermland, 
born in June, 1858, now heir apparent to 
the throne; Oscar, duke of Gotland, born 
in November, 1859, and who married Miss 
Ebba Munck, daughter of Colonel Munck, 
renouncing all right to succeed to the 
throne; Carl, duke of Westergotland, born 
in February, 1861, and Eugene, duke of 
Nerike, born in August, 1865. 

In 1394 the crown of Sweden was united 
to those of Denmark and Norway by Mar- 
garet of Denmark, who had defeated 
Albert, king of Sweden, and who formed 
the famous union of Kalmar. The Swedes 
recovered their independence under Gus- 
tavus Vasa in 1521. The house of Vasa 
ascended the throne in 1523, and gave to 
Sweden the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus. 
It was succeeded by the house of Deux- 
Ponts, which furnished the famous Charles 
XIL.; to this succeeded the houses of Hes- 
sen-Cassel and Holstein-Gottorp. In 1810 
Marshal Bernadotte, of France, was chosen 
crown-prince, and ascended the throne as 
Charles John XIV. in 1818. 

When the coalition was formed against 
Napoleon, Sweden stipulated that, in the 
event of the success of the arms of the al- 
lies, Norway should be united with her 
under one monarchy. This agreement 
was carried into effect in 1814 by the treaty 
of Kiel. Tho the two kingdoms have but 
one king and one set of representatives in 
foreign lands, they have separate constitu- 
tions. The Norwegians, however have re- 
peatedly shown their dissatisfaction with 
this arrangement. The agitation for sepa- 
ration from Sweden is carried on thru the 
press and in other ways. 


Snails that Bore into Rocks. 


A block ot compact limestone was sent 
trom Algiers to Paris, because it was rid- 
dled with holes, at the bottom of each of 
which slept a snail—helix aspersa. The 
block was put into the geological museum 
in October and the snails slept quietly in 
the little caves they had made all winter. 
In May they came out and tried to crawl 
away. A scientist wishing to know howso 
soft a thing as a snail could bore into hard 
rock, killed one and dissolved its body in 
sulphuric acid: hard fine pieces of flint 
were found, which he had somewhere in his 
body and which he had undoubtedly used 
to bore with into the rock. 


A Suggestion Regarding Ether. 





King Oscar of Swecen. 


Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, of England, who | 


has devoted. particular attention to this 
subject suggests that the ether which per- 
vades space and conveys the waves of 
light, electricity, and so forth, may serve 
as a medium of communication between 
mind and mind. In this way many myste 
rious and apparently miraculous pheno- 
mena, such as transferring of thought from 
one mind to another, could be explained. 


To Explore the Antarctic Region. 


An expedition for Antarctic exploration 
in charge of Mr. Borchgrevink, will shortly 
leave for Australia and South Victoria 
Land. The Southern Cross, the ship that 
will be used for this expedition, has ten 
feet of solid oak at her bows and is thirty-- 
two inches in thickness at her weakest 
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Nothing is left to chance in the manufacture of Ivory 
Soap. It is the highest result of scientific soap making. 
Ivory Soap has been analyzed by many of the most 
noted chemists, who pronounce it of superior quality. The 
tests of chemists give confidence that it is pure, and the 
tests of thousands of housekeepers who have used Ivory 
Soap for years is even more convincing. They say that 
Ivory Soap will do some work for which no other soap 
can be trusted. They know from experience. 
A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 


as good as the ‘Ivory ’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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point. Sledges and dogs are provided ior 
the inland journey on the South Victoria 
continent. The expedition will explore 
that land and investigate the seas between 
there and Australia. Mr. Borchgrevink 
will take with him stores for three years and 
a supplyof carrier-pigeons. 
Plan to Help Spanish Soldiers. 
The Mexican government has offered to 


| organize bands among the Spanish soldiers 


in Cuba and provide them with free pass- 
age to Mexico, where necessary tools, 
seeds, and agricultural implements will be 
provided. In addition oxen and small 
houses will be givento the immigrants, and a 
certain portion of the public lands will be 


|set apart for them. In return the Mexican 


government will require a return of twenty 
per cent.a = until the supplies are paid 
for, after which the lands will become their 
own. 





As the foreign money order department 
and travelers checks are becoming more 
and more known, they become more popu- 
lar, and are taking the place of letters of 
credit and drafts, as their immence increase 
of business show. Many teachers and 


school officers are using their money order P. 


department to remit money to friends in 
Europe in preference to drafts which were 
formerly used. 


It is universally conceded that Bovinine, 
manufactured in the city, is the best food 
product for invalids and children, and is 


recommended by all the leading physicians 





in the country. The success of the food is 
phenomenal, and it is gaining favor con- 
stantly with the public. 


How Goods are Ordered by Mail. 


Few people have any idea of the vast 
amount of goods that is being shipped by 
freight, express, and mail direct to the 
farmer and the home, and few people have 
any idea how easy. the great mail-order 
houses have made buying at wholesale, and 
how great are the inducements they offer 
to secure orders. This office is just in re- 
ceipt of Catalog No. 107, issued by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, a vast depart- 
ment store boiled down, so that you can sit 
down at your desk or table in your own 
home, and select just such goods as you 
want, and everything is made so plain by 
large, handsome, clear illustrations, plainly 
written descriptions and prices in plain 
figures, that everyone can order by mail. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Catalog is cer- 
tainly a merchandise encyclopedia, a book 
of 1,120 pages, weighing nearly four pounds, 
and while it requires 30 cents postage alone 
to mail it, they send it postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of only 15 cents to help 
ay the postage’ Everything you will find 
in thelargest department stores, everything 
that is offered for sale in any kind of a 
store anywhere, is found complete in this 
catalog, and so plainly illustrated and de- 
scribed, and priced so low, that it is not 
strange that people are so anxious to get 
this book, et | 
house for their goods. 


that so many send to this. 
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Tue Scoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
ScHoo, JourNaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 
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Church Bells and Other Bells. 


The Neptune Hose Company, of Atlan- 
tic City, has just been supplied with a bell 
of 2.000 pounds by the McShane Bell 
Foundry of Baltimore, Md., while a peal 
of bells for the first Reformed Church of 
Quakertown, Pa., and a church bell of 5,- 
240 pounds are to be placed by them in St. 
Patrick’s R. C. Church of Whitinsville, 
Mass. It was the McShane Bell Foundry 
Co., who furnished “The Centennial” 
chimes which added_so much to the great 
exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Since that time, the making and placing 
of bells by this foundry has extended to 
every state and territory in the Union, and 
many foreign countries are represented 
among their patrons. Just recently they 
senta mammoth bell of 3,500 pounds to 
Ireland; still another to India. 

The artistic catalog (sent free) issued by 
the McShane Bell Foundry is a regular 
little encyclopedia of information concern- 
ing allsorts of bells, peals, and chimes. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
mouey is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
Gruggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. ° 


How to Improve the Complexion. 


We all enjoy the beautiful, whether in 
nature, scenery, art, or the human face. 
Speaking of the face. we will say that if 
the complexion is not good the beauty is 
seriously marred. Hosts of ladies have 
found that Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier, purifies as 
well as beautifies the skin, that it removes 
tan, pimples, freckles, etc. It is sold by 
druggists or fancy goods dealers, or may 
be obtained of Ferd. T. Hopkins, 37 Great 
Jones Street, New York. 


The Messages of the Presidents. 


The teacher, especially the one whose 
main work is the teaching of history. will 
be interested in the announcement of the 
publication of A Compilation of the Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789- 
1897, by James D. Richardson, a repre- 
sentative of the state of Tennessee’ The 
work is in ten octavo volumes, finely 
printed, illustrated, and bound, and will be 
a treasure for any library. 

The need of such a work has long been 
felt, but the stupendous task of collecting 
the papers and the inaccessibility of some 
of them have prevented the completion of 
the task heretofore. When Mr. Richard- 
son offered his own private collection as 
the basis of the work Congress readily 
appropriated the necessary funds, and 
passed the required resolutions making it 
possible to embody in this work all the 
presidential papers, including many of the 
executive messages that have heretofore 
been kept under the government seal of 
secrecy. These documents, of course, 
have never before been published, and 
disclose many highly interesting matters 
upon which information is much sought 
after. 

The papers are all given in their chrono- 
logical order, and the tenth volume contains 
a summary of our history and an index by 
which the development of any policy can 
be traced. For the school, the home, or 
the library the work is invaluable. Hon. 
A. R. Spofford, of the Library of Congress, 
is general secretary of the committee of 
distribution. He will send sample pages 
and further particulars. 

The Hon. W. T. Harris says of the 
work: “I have carefully examined it, and 
have found abundant evidence of its prac- 
tical value to the educator. The correct 
understanding of the fundamental princi- 
ples of our government, and the ever- 
increasing significance of our history makes 
this work an actual necessity to the pro- 
gressive educaior.” 


Headaches Accompanying Catarrhal 
Troubles. 


L. B. Grundy, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and peer y depen Medi- 
cal College, Atlanta, Ga., says: “ Anti- 
kamnia has given me the most happy re- 
sults in the headaches and other disagree- 
able head symptoms that have accom- 
panied the late catarrhal troubles prevailing 
in this section. In my practice it is now 
the remedy for headache and neuralgia, 
some cases yielding to it which had hereto- 
fore resisted everything except morphine. 
I usually begin with a ten-grain dose (two 
tablets), and then give one five-grain tablet 
every hour or two until relief is obtained. 
A refreshing sleep is often produced. 
There seem to be no disagreeable after- 
effects.” —St. Louis Medical Era. 


Florida. 


Fortnightly Tours via Pennsylvania Rai'- 
road. 


The midwinter exodus has begun. The 
discomforts and dangers of our Northern 
winter are directing attention to the sunny 
lands of the South. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Flori- 
da, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 24. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 








directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates; 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, 
$53.00, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation apply to ticket agents, Tourist 
Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 

California. 
Extraordinary Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


America is a great country. In variety 
and grandeur of natural scenery it is 
unrivalled. To traverse it, to behold its 
diversities and its wonders, is a liberal 
education, a revelation to the immured 
metropolitan citizen. The Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to California under the 
direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which leaves on February 9, 
affords a most excellent opportunity to 
view the vast variety and boundless beau 
of this marvelous land. The party will 
travel over the entire route in the model 
Pullman train of smoking, dining, sleep- 
ing, and observation cars exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and subsequently 
at Atlanta, Nashville, and Omaha. This 
train will be placed in service for the first 
time on this occasion, and will be in 
charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, 
who will look after all details of the trip, 
as well as the individual welfare of mem- 
bers of the party. Stops will be made at 
Mammoth Cave, New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras Carnival, E] Paso, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Redlands, Riverside, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Del 
Monte, Santa Cruz, Mount Hamilton, 
Menlo Park, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and Garden of the Gods, Den- 
ver, and Chicago. Nineteen days will be 
spent in California. Round-trip rate, z#- 
cluding all necessary expenses during en- 
tire trip, $400 from all points on the Penn- 
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iWorn Out? 


7 
Do you come to the close of 


theday thoroughly exhausted? 
Does this continue day after 
day, possibly week after week? 
Perhaps you are even too ex- 
hausted to sleep. Then some- 
® thing is wrong. All these 
thiags indicate that you are 
suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, Your nerves need 
feeding and your blood en- ¥ 


riching. 


§ Scott’s Emulsion § 
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m of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- © 
® phosphites of Lime and Soda, ¥% 
® contains just the remedies to ¥ 
» meet these wants, The cod- g 
® liver oil gives the needed ¥ 
® strength, enriches the blood, % 
® feeds the nerves, and the hy- « 
® pophosphites give them tone % 


® and vigor. sure you get % 
8 SCOTT'S Emulsion. 
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All druggists; 50c. and $r.00, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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$2.75 


—————————————————————— 
EGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 
PP” MACKINTOSH FOR $2: ii 
ut this ad. 
Send No Money. [25 ‘cond to us, 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. C. 
" ,D., subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat youcan buy 
for $5.00, pay the express agent our special 
offer price, $2.75, and express charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, an 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered 
us or any other house. For Free 
Cloth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 
to $5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
45.00 to $10.00, write for Free 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., C AOS, st! 


Are You 





Interested 


In ej Lantern mat- 
ters? If you are you cer- 
tainly want our new cat- 
alogue,225 pages, just pub- 
lished, $ .20, for it contains 
iculars of all kinds of 
nterns and stereopticons 
from $15.00 to $800.00. See 
our new “BEEKMAN” 
LANTERN asillustration, 
$175.00, the finest and best 
.., On the market, or our 
cheapest lantern with four wick oil lamp, $15.00, 
such values never offered before. All slides re- 
duced from $ .40, plain, to $ .35, and from $1.00, 
goceren, to $ .85. e lists and special war lists 
ree. 


RILEY BROS., Dept. G, 16 Beekman $t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Branches :—Kansas oe. 1017 Walnut Street ; Bos- 
ton, Mass., Room 38. 36 Bromfield St.; Minneapolis, 
222 Nicollet Avenue. 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.65 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - - $aI 278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $35,908,194.59 
Pain Te Poricy-HoLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM TAYLOR AND SON, - - Proprietors. 
SCHOOL BELLS s3%8"sct 
i Term: 


copper and tin only. 8, ete., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Bailtimore,Md, 





UNIVERSITY AND 





7 FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.00) . 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST 
GENUINE 


LY & CO, | 
ST-TROY. N.Y lesi-me 


CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 





B EYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Cheapest tox Price CHURCH BELLS 
end Chimes. Ne Common Grades, The Best Only. 


sylvania Railroad System east of Pitts- 
burg; $395 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full intormation apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


_Three-Day Tour to Washington. 


Few short journeys are more interesting 
than a trip to Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital, the scene of much of vital impor- 
tance; and these trips have reached their 
most practical and attractive form in the 
three day personally-conducted tours of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Besides the ad- 
vantages in rates secured, the absolute 
freedom from care, and the general com- 
fort and convenience afforded, an extended 
experience and familiarity with the city 
enables the Tourist Agents of this com- 
pany to visit the various points of interest 
with the least confusion and delay and at 
the most opportune moments, thus insur- 
ing an economy of time not otherwise at 
tainable. 

The next tour of the season leaves 
Thursday, January 19. The rate, $14.50 
from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points, 
includes all necessary expenses during the 
entire trip—transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, guides, etc. An experienced 
Chaperon will also accompany the party 
for the benefit of the lady tourists. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- 
tion, apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 

Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The first of the present series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, January 28, 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, 
and good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itinerarie: and full information ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent. 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 


It is Easy to Keep Well if We Know 
How— Some of the Conditions Neces- 
sary to Perfect Health. 

The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor- 
rect view of the conditions required. 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it, 
The first great essential for good health, 
therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 
true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
as a family medicine by thousands. 


e are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilia. 








A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 


DR. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREA OR MAGICAL 


9 BEAUTIFIER 


PURIFIES AS WELL AS BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILY. DO IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Wo+h-Patches, Rash. 
and Skin diseases, 
and every biemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
{ts virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; noother has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it Is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said toa 
tady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): ‘ As 
you ladies will us: 
hem, I recommenc 
Gouraud’s Crean 
ae the least harm- 
ul of all the Skin pre, avations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin, 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones S8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canada and Europe. 
‘Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
a" Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
















HAIR SWITCH 65 CENTS, 
bs J a tae __ HAIR SWITCHES to mateh 
‘% any hair a! mm te . the equalof 
jon he that retail a 63.80 %04 S: oleae 

. ad out Be: 
OUR OFFER: to us, inclose a good sized 
sample of the exact shade wanted, and cut it 
out as near the roots as possible, inclose 
joted and & cents extra to 
pay tage, and we will make the switch te 
mateh your hair exact, and send to you by 
4j/ mail, postpaid, and if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, return it and we will immediately 
i) refund your poner: 
/} Our Special Offer Priee as follows: 2-oz. switch 
in, long, long stem, 6§c; short stem, 
\ 90C;3 2-0z. 22-in. long, short stem, $1255 
)3-oz. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.503 3-0z. 
24-in. long, short stem, $2,253 33}4-oz. 26-in, 
long, short stem, $3.25. WE GUARANTER 
=, OUR WORK the highest grade on the 
market. Order at once and get these special 
prices. Your money returned if you are not 
=a pleased. Write for Free Catalogue of 

air Goods. Address, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.) Chicago. 

(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editer.) 


\ our special price 
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Moench 
Constable KoCo 


Cotton Dress Fabrics 
David & John Anderson’s 
Spring Styles 
Zephyrs 


Embroidered Batiste, Nainsook and 
Swiss, Printed Dimities, White 
and Colored Piqué, 


Lace and All-Over Tuckings, 
Novelties for Spring and Summer 


Proadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





SEND ONE DOLLAR 


across f your buggy 
seatin front, from outside 
rosie tee ey om by frelehee. 
ou this op by freig' 
ubject to examination. 


, the wre taes bargain you ever 
nib eg OF ghmr mayen dl “ 6.80.1 
00, pay the fre agen’ aan cnomaleten, e ved 
or 5.80 and * hes freigh 


+ On to 

ARE To HT aay OR OAD 

wAgo Fag ith s Ane euiLT, monn ad mi hr fugdy 08 RpAD 
best rubber drill head and back a s }ined with No.14X 
cloth, side curtains unlined, 3 or 4 black japanned steel 
ws, japanned prop nuts, wrought iron Shifting rail, 
tent buttons, which makes 4 adjustable; full length 
rtai ance frontand rear. 





von oy 
FOR FR UE. 
SEARS, ROEBUGK gt CO. ( ( IND) CHICAGO, | iL. 
GQears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 





BIRD TALKS, 


By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT 
(Princeton, N, J.) 

This well-known naturalist and 
author of ‘BIRD STUDIES,” an il- 
lustrated book of the birds of EAsT- 
2 ERN NO&TH AMBARICA, will give 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE‘ on 

“BIRDS” 
before Teachers’ Cilabs, 
Schools, etc 

For terms, address as above. 





Institutes, 


és 





Se THe PF The INESTIMABLE 
we SIGHT Wy BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
gr RRO 


er ResroreR AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 
1EADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
/LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE 
THE 


IDEAL COMPANY. 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








TRY THEM FOR 


Asad —- Coughs, Colds, 
yinauLle Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness | 
and Sore Throat. 








] ip If ‘IN have superfluous 


ON THE FACE 


Hl | new RON how to remove it easily 
effectually without chemicals or ee 
respondence confidential in plain sealed env 


Wire MN, PERRY, C-ov, Box 83, Oak Park, fils 





FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


Opening of the Social Season and Imauguration 
of the Magnificent 


NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIMITED 
SERVICE. 


JANUARY 16, 1899, 

The opening of the Florida season will 
be signalized this year, as usual, by the plac- 
ing inservice of the “New York and Florida 
Limited ” between New York and St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. This is acknowledged to be 
the finest train in the world, in its appoint- 
ments, luxury, and detail of finish, and the 
first of these trains was constructed by the 
Pullman Company for the use of the Presi- 
dent of the United States on official tours. 


‘‘The New York and Florida Limited’’ 
leaves New York daily, except Sunday, at 
11.50 a.m., via the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Southern Railway, Florida Central & 
Peninsular R. R., and the Florida East 
Coast Railway, and reaches St. Augustine 
at 2.20 p.m., the following day, making the 
run, which exceeds 1000 miles, in but little 
more than twenty-fourhours, Notrainhas 
attracted so much attention, and its fame 
has been heralded wherever railroading is 
known. It is composed of Pullman Com- 
partment Cars, each room being finished in 
different woods and supplied with private 
lavatory and toilet; Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars of the latest pattern and fin- 
ish; aroyal Club Car for the gentlemen; 
an Observation Car with a handsome Draw- 
ing Room at its rear opening on toa wide 
platform ; ;a Library Car; and Dining Car, in 
which the service and the cuisine rank with 
the finest New York hotels. This **New 
York and Florida 1. imited”’ runs through 
solid to St. Augustine, with the exception 
of one car which is detached at Columbia, 
S. C., and goes through to Aiken, which it 
reaches at 9.35 the next morning after leav- 
ing New Yo i and Augusta atg.5o. Bruns 
wick and Jeckyl Island are conveniently 
reached by this train at 12.00 o’clock noon 
through the perfect connections afforded 
at Everett, Ga. 

There are two other fine trains between 
New York and Florida, via -* the Florida 
Short Line,’’ one the “Washington and 
Southwestern Vestibule Limited,” leaving 
New York at 4.20 p.m. daily, and the * Uni- 
ted States Fast Mail,” leaving New York 
at 12.05 midnight. The former train carries 
through Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping 
Cars between New York, Jacksonville and 
Tampa, and also offers Pullman Sleeping 
Car service between NewYork and Augusta, 
Ga., with connections for Aiken, Bruns- 
wick, and JeckylIsland. The latter carries 
through Drawing-room Sleeping Cars be- 
tween New York and Jacksonville, con- 
necting w'th Parlor Car service to points 
on F.C. & P.R.R. and F.E.C. Ry. Din. 
ing cars are operated on all weink of the 
Southern Ry. 

*¢ The Florida Short Line’’ in connec- 
tion with the Florida East Coast Railway 
to Miami offers the most direct, quickest 
and delightful service to Nassau, Havana, 
and Key West. For full information, reser- 
—— etc., apply to J. L. Adams, G.E.A., 
F.C. & P. R.R., 353 Broadway, New York, 
or to A. S. Thweatt, BPs A Southern 
Ry., 271 Broadway, New York. 


During the Teething Peried. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOoTHING SyRvuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIiens of 
MoruHeERrs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with Perrect SucceEss. It SeorHEs 
the CHILD, SeFTENS THE Gums, ALLaYs all 
Pain, CurEs WiNnpb Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 


cor take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


bottle, 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
FREE with $5, $7 and $10 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
a 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





GNININININININININININGN 


At the End of Your Journey you will 
— ita great convenience to ge right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposi'e Grand Central Depet, New York. 
Central for shepping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St Depot free. 
Reoms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 


dhl JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL te nal 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. 
established. Responsible. Successf 
Instructors experie mee and compete’, 


Students and 
of Teferences. Write for descriptive 


catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No 84 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
2o numbers a year. socentsa year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 

“‘T endorse Our TimEs. The pupils en- 
joy it. It has been very beneficial to them.” 
—Lucy B. Jongs, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLoGe & Co., 61 E, 9th St N.Y. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 
“No star! books that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 
“Tis the best in its line that I have seen.’ 
—_ think ve wey of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 
““T am just as well pleased with it and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 
have been that for two years.” 
“ Both and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 


same 

“Tam very favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 

“The boo! gives, me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
, adapted to our work. 


$7.00 








With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 








EACHERS must be exam- 
4 ined in Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. It is a source of 
much anxiety to many teachers 
but not to those who have dis- 
covered the secret of how to 


Other States 
prepare without worry and 


pass with credit. This is by reviewing the subject with the aid of 


SOUTHWICK’S QUIZ MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


This book contains over 500 questions on teaching all the common school subjects 
and some of the advanced, on Pedagogy, Discipline, Attention, Psychology, etc. Each 
question is concisely yet fully answered. Here are 


TEN QUESTIONS FROM THE 67 ON ARITHMETIC. 


76. What is the object of a recitation in arithmetic? 
7%. Sane the Grube method. 
78. What should be taught in the second year? 
81. How do you conduct a recitation in arithmetic ? 
82. How should “ Catch uestions ” be treated ? 
94. What are the ‘‘ New Methods” = arithmetic ? 

197. Should problems be solved by rule 

117. What is the origin of the opithenpticel signs? 

141. When should Algebra be studied ? 

142. Should the Metric System be prominently taught ? 


Cloth Binding. Price, 50 Cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, - 64 East 9th Street, New York. 


OOD SE Eh OOS SS SID 
For All Around Work 


Itis the vyvv 
Superior Writing Machine. 


It Excels in all Desirable Features. 
It is Simple, Strong and Mechan- 
ically Correct—the Most Econom- 
ical Machine Made. :::2:2233 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Go. @ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TOILET PAPER | 


Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. . . 


-We.equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper: and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 


In New Jersey 
And Forty 












































For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y.., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 








Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
80! lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

+ Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 








152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted. 


In every eity of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the U. S,, 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
mg, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad- 
dress at once, stating position 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
(Book Department,) 
61 Bast Ninth St., New York. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 pe poe Send 10 
conte. in stamps, and we will send you two 
— es for trial—a map of North America 
and’a drawing or language lesson—to- 
ether with catalog containing — 
ist. 


E.L.KELLOCC &CO., GE. oth St., N.Y 


47 Nassau St., New York, 














ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y, 





. Inductive Questions 
Attention, Teachers ssa'‘tabies'in U:'s 
Hist. and Ci v’t creaie interest. research and 
thought. cunanend by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-book, McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.co 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. ““ Enclosed find order for 
I 1-2 doz. more copies. Book gives universal satis- 
faction.”—H. M. Shutt, Supt., West Bedford. O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the “‘letter’’ o1 ** per cent.’’ system of grading. 
Printed to order. 100 or more, rcenteach. Sumple 
eards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, O 













SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 








READERS will confer a favor by men. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wher 
communicating with advertisers. 





New York Chicago . Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 
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